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A.NY  \^’OMAN  who  tastes  a  tender, 
deliriously  ripe,  fully  flavored  pear,  remembers 
the  brand  and  serves  that  luscious  fruit  again 
and  again.  But  an  experience  with  under-ripe, 
coarse-textured  pears  turns  her  to  some  other 
brand,  or  away  from  canned  pears  entirely. 
Quality  therefore  is  salesmanship  of  the  highest 
order.  Quality  builds  business  by  building  re¬ 
peat  sales. 

Experience  has  proved  that  pears  develop  a 
better  flavor  and  finer  texture  if  they  are  picked 
while  still  hard  and  green — then  ripened  for 
five  to  ten  days  in  the  boxes  after  picking.  The 
ripening-room  should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept 


at  a  temperature  of  70’,  and  the  pears  should  be 
sorted  daily  to  secure  even  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
After  the  pears  are  peeled,  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  turning  brown  from  oxidation, 
and  after  they  are  processed  the  cans  should  be 
thoroughly  cooled  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  turn¬ 
ing  pink. 

Considerable  study  of  pears  indicates  that  the 
Research  Department  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  may  prove  of  value  to  you  should  you  be 
faced  with  some  specific  problem  in  pear  canning. 
If  you  feel  that  we  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  solv¬ 
ing  such  a  problem,  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Canco  salesman. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, 
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PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING 


for  the  Conner 


(lualtltf 


**Color  Printing  Headquarters** 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  €0. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

302  Beech  St.  202  N.  Srd  St.  102  Cross  St. 


The  canner  must  step  out  and  do  a  little  hollering  these  days. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  produce  the  goods — you  must  furnish 
practical  sales  helps  for  your  retailers.  You  must  advertise 
in  a  practical  way. 

“U  S”  can  make  practical — and  economical — sales 
helps  for  you — can  labels  that  have  colorful  atten¬ 
tion  value — box  labels  that  advertise  your  goods 
while  in  transit — show  cards  that  retailers  will 
gladly  use  because  they  help  sell  goods. 

Write  “U  S”  for  samples  today. 


PLANTS 

OF THE 

PHELPSCANCO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^'^‘^BALTIMORE  MD.^ 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  Shows  can  belore 
1 1  enters  machine 


NO.  tS7  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  SI  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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ripe,  luscious  whole  tomatoes 
. . .  tomato  pulp  ...  or  just  the  pure  juice 
— whatever  you  pack,  make  it  uniform 
in  goodness  and  give  it  the  protection  of 
a  good,  economical  container. 

There  is  a  Continental  can  to  fit  every 
tomato  packing  need  and  our  Research 
Department  has  completed  many  studies 
of  tomato  problems  that  are  very  help¬ 
ful  to  Packers. 


OUT  of  the  demand 
Quality  and  Serciee 
han  come  the  prexcnt  great 
array  of  Continental 
plants  to  serve  you  well. 


Another  of  the  39  modem  Continental  plants.  Clearing,  Illinois 


A  Vroving  Ground 


UU||Y  Tiy^  Because  no  other 
Ww  II  I  I  111  ■  type  of  container 
yields  so  much  in  service  at  so  little 
cost.  Its  great  strength  and  protective 
qualities  assure  the  elimination  of 
breakage,  spoilage  and  staleness,  and 
exclude  moisture,  germs,  light  and 
other  destructive  elements.  Modern 
tin  cans  are  the  strongest,  lightest 
and  most  economical  of  all  packages. 


O  I  H  great  Ih'searcli  Lahoratoriesaro 
not  unlike  the  i)roving  gronnds  so 
useful  to  the  automobile  luauufaeturer. 
For  here  iuuuiuerable  j)ro<liKts  have 
eome  under  the  keen  eyes  of  tec  hnically 
trained  si)ecialists  and  undergone  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  in  laboratories  ecjuipped 
with  the  most  modern  facilities. 

In  addition,  staff  service  is  available 
to  assist  customers  on  any  of  their  can¬ 
ning  problems  requiring  imnu'<!iate  so¬ 
lution.  In  an  emergency,  this  service  can 
often  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  on  the  ])ack. 

Make  use  of  Continentars  “])roving 
ground” —  the  staff  service,  or  benefit  by 
the  ir.any  investigations  that  have  been 
made.  It's  a  real  opportunity  for  you, 
and  just  another  evidence  of  our  desire 
and  ability  to  serve  yon  well. 


Continental  has 
developed  for 
Canners  —  high 
quality  cans — un¬ 
matched  closing 
machines  —  help¬ 
ful  research— and 
other  unusual  ser¬ 
vice  features  .  .  . 
that  better  meet 
the  demands  of 
modern  Canned 
Foods  merchan¬ 
dising. 


“The  splendid  merchandising  assist¬ 
ance  you  are  rendering  is  extremely 
helpful,  and  we  appreciate  this  new 
service.”  So  writes  one  of  our  good  cus¬ 
tomers,  alive  to  the  trend  of  times.  If 
copies  of  our  Merchandising  Bulletins 
haven’t  reached  you,  drop  a  line  to  the 
Advertising  Department  at  New  York. 


A!$  AKAK  AS 


the  number  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
are  in  touch  uith  the  nearest  Con¬ 
tinental  Sales  Off’ce,  equipped  to 
render  the  very  service  you  need.  Keep 
the  following  list  handy  in  case  of  an 
emergency: 

BALTIMORE  ....  Plaza  1014 
CHICAGO  ....  Franklin  8711 
CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Jefferson  2201 

HOUSTON  ....  Preston  8674 
JACKSONVILLE  .  Jacksonville  5-1355 
LOS  ANGELES  .  .  Angelas  7111 

NEW  ORLEANS  .  .  Galvez  4145 

NEW  YORK  .  .  .  Ashland  4-2300 

ROANOKE  ....  Roanoke  4567 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  Garfield  7890 
SEATTLE  ....  Glendale  0174 
SYRACUSE  .  .  .  Syracuse  2-2341 


A  view  of  one  end  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory 
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This  is  better — when  glass  packed  foods  be¬ 
gan  to  seek  the  attention  of  the  world  in  a  big 
way,  they  often  tried  to  improve  their  own  stand¬ 
ing  by  references  to  canned  foods,  either  directly  or 
implied,  in  a  way  that  could  be  construed  as  uncom¬ 
plimentary,  to  say  the  least,  if  not  actually  defamatory. 
In  other  words,  in  the  early  days,  they  used  the  poor 
salesman’s  weapon:  “knocked”  their  chief  competitor, 
canned  foods.  When  we  defended  our  pets,  as  we  al¬ 
ways  have  and  hope  always  will,  some  of  them,  and 
especially  someof  the  glass  supply  men,  got  real  peeved 
at  us ;  cut  us  off  their  speaking  list,  and  some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  work  hard  against  us.  That  is  nothing 
new.  The  gallant  knights  of  old  would  not  have  put 
on  heavy  armor,  had  they  not  known  that  those  against 
whom  they  defended  their  fair  ladies  would  use  any 
deadly  weapon  possible. 

Now  we  want  to  compliment  the  Glass  Container 
Association  on  a  move  in  the  right  direction ;  and  upon 
the  employment  of  that  greatest  of  all  weapons,  truth. 
They  have  come  out  with  a  bald  statement  to  the  world, 
and  they  head  it  “A  Straightforward  Statement,”  and 
here  it  is : 

“Too  often  products  in  glass  are  over-priced; 
especially  in  comparison  with  similar  products  in 
other  types  of  containers.  This  should  not  be! 
There  is  too  much  sales  appeal  in  glass  for  it  to  be 
handicapped. 

Glass  should  be  the  tool  to  get  more  sales,  not 
the  means  to  exact  a  higher  mark-up. 

Does  glass  cost  more?  Sometimes  it  does,  but 
at  times  it  costs  less.  Let  the  glass  container 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  Let  it  carry  the  increase 
(if  any),  but  not  a  penny  more. 

Just  because  glass  looks  nicer,  more  substan¬ 
tial,  more  attractive,  more  sanitary,  and  more 


luxurious,  don’t  'penalize  it!  Rather  let  it  do  its 
job  of  popularizing  a  product  without  artificial 
hindrance. 

As  manufacturers  you  can  do  much  in  resisting 
this  trend — in  setting  your  own  prices,  in  educat¬ 
ing  your  dealers,  in  controlling  outlets — so  that 
all  along  the  line  business  men  will  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  greater  sales  volume  and  consumer  good¬ 
will  in  giving  the  same  mark-up  to  glass  packed 
products  as  to  any  other  commodity.  Too  often 
you  see,  for  instance,  a  jar  of  fruit  in  glass  sell¬ 
ing  for  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
same  product  in  another  container. 

The  business  world  needs  sales  now  as  never 
before.  Let’s  use  every  means  we  know  of  pro¬ 
moting  them,  not  hindering  them.  .  .  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Association  of  America.” 

There  are  a  great  many  vulnerable  points  in  this 
assertion,  and  doubtless  some  of  our  readers  will  ob¬ 
ject  to  our  terming  this  “truth,”  but  we  are  taking  the 
Coolidge  method,  and  will  let  the  corrections  go  with¬ 
out  comment. 

It  is  evident,  hoivever,  that  they  want  to  take  glass 
packed  foods  from  the  high  rungs  of  fancy  goods 
down  the  ladder  to  the  staple  articles  class,  which  may 
be  a  good  move,  ar  d  may  not.  That  is  their  problem. 
But  if  they  succet  i,  and  while  they  are  trying,  the 
great  producers  of  foods  in  “another  container”  (the 
famous  and  populj  r  tin  can)  will  do  well  to  look  to 
the  quality  in  thos  cans.  The  people  answer  eagerly 
and  in  great  numfc  jrs  to  any  invitation  to  make  com¬ 
parisons,  and  espe(  ially  about  their  foods.  The  white 
light  of  publicity,  iractically  compells  the  packing  of 
fancy  qualities  in  glass,  and  if  the  comparisons  be 
made  between  tha  sort  of  quality  and  the  ordinary 
run  of  canned  food  5,  the  test  is  unfair,  unless  the  can- 
ners  have  had  the  ’oresight  to  plainly  label  every  can 
for  exactly  what  i  is.  The  battle  grows  more  inter-, 
esting,  and  more  te  ise, 
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OHIO  CANNERS!  —  We  have  a  letter  from  Roy 
Irons,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association, 
which  says: 

“We  have  an  invitation  from  Prof.  H.  D.  Brown  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  to  hold  a  Field  Meet  of  Can¬ 
ners  at  the  Horticultural  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Wednesday,  July  20th,  1932,  at  10 :00  o’clock  A.  M. 

“Prof.  Brown  will  explain  the  Agricultural  Research 
Work  and  show  the  canners  and  their  field  men,  the 
test  plots. 

“All  must  attend  this  meet  in  order  to  get  the  full 
benefits  of  this  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

“The  University  has  achieved  wonderful  results  in 
the  past,  and  every  canner  is  urged  to  be  present  and 
co-operate.”  / 

- * - 

SOME  NOTABLE  MEN  DIE 

WE  are  allowing  our  Chicago  Correspondent  to 
pay  tribute  as  follows : 

The  Chicago  market  was  very  greatly  shocked  last 
week  to  lose  two  of  its  best  known  canned  foods  men ; 
both  of  whom  have  a  nation-wide  acquaintance  and 
have  always  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all. 

James  M.  Hobbs — President  of  J.  M.  Hobbs  &  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  an  oldest  and  best  regarded  canned  foods 
brokers.  Mr.  Hobbs  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  of  the  Chicago 
Food  Brokers  Association ;  also  for  many  years  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Chicago  Goods  and  Dried  Fruit  Association, 
having  quite  complete  charge  of  the  formalities  con¬ 
nected  with  arbitration  cases  within  the  trade. 


Albert  G.  Frost — ^For  many  years  with  Meinrath 
Brokerage!  Company,  later  canned  foods  buyer  for 
Steel-Wedeles  Company  and  Samuel  Kunin  &  Sons. 

The  passing  on  of  these  fine  gentlemen,  both  of 
them  so  suddenly,  leaves  the  entire  craft  in  deep 
mourning. 

Above  you  have  a  beloved  Broker  and  a  beloved  Buy¬ 
er,  and  to  this  we  must  add  a  beloved  supplyman — 

Charles  E.  Durgin,  Jr. — Local  Sales  Manager  for  the 
American  Can  Company  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
died  Sunday  morning,  July  3rd,  at  eight  o’clock,  at  his 
home  on  Burlington  Avenue,  Bridgeton.  He  had  been 
ill  about  two  weeks.  Mr.  Durgin  was  thirty-nine  years 
of  age  and  had  been  connected  with  the  American  Can 
Company  since  January  19,  1918. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Helen  McKee  Dur¬ 
gin;  a  daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth;  a  son,  Charles  Eu¬ 
gene,  3rd;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Higbee,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Deland,  of  Jack- 
son  Heights,  Long  Island;  and  a  brother,  Thomas  F. 
Durgin,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Bridgeton  Rotary  Club,  the 
Camera  Club,  the  Cohansick  Club,  the  Old  Guard  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Canners,  and  of  the  Central  M.  E.  Church 
of  Bridgeton. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  Wednesday  afternoon, 
July  6th,  at  two  o’clock,  at  his  late  residence  on  Bur¬ 
lington  Avenue,  and  were  conducted  by  the .  Rev.  Dr. 
James  S.  Holland,  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  Church,  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  the  deceased.  Interment  in  Over¬ 
look  Cemetery  in  Bridgeton. 

Big,  jovial,  jolly,  ever- smiling  “Charlie”  Durgin 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  this 
industry. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Remodeled  Grocery  Stores  Show  35%  Increase  In  Profits — Chains  Grow  By  Acquiring  Other 
Chains  Rather  Than  Independent  Stores, 


CHAIN  STORE  SYSTEMS  HAVE  DEVELOPED  THROUGH 
ACQUISITION  OF  SMALLER  CHAINS.  RATHER  THAN 
INDEPENDENT  UNITS,  TRADE  COMMISSION  SUR¬ 
VEY  DISCLOSES — Throughout  the  period  when  the  chain  store 
organizations  were  rising  from  a  minor  position  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plan  of  retail  distribution  to  their  present  position,  their 
expansion  plans  have  called  for  the  acquisition  of  other  smaller 
chains  in  the  majority  of  instances,  rather  than  the  purchase  of 
independent  units,  according  to  the  repoi't  recently  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
results  of  its  survey  into  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
chain  store  movement. 

In  public  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  report  pointed  out, 
the  “chain”  has  been  properly  assigned  an  important  role  in 
reducing  the  number  of  independent  units,  either  through  buy¬ 
ing  them  out  or  by  having  them  withdraw  from  business  as  a 
result  of  chain  competition. 

“This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  matter  of  public  inter¬ 
est  considered  in  this  report,”  it  was  contended  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  “The  question  is  raised,  moreover,  as  to  whether  the 
future  growth  of  the  chains  will  be  as  rapid  as  hitherto.” 
Records  Complete 

The  bulk  of  the  information  upon  which  the  commission’s 
report  was  based  is  contained  in  a  more  or  less  complete  record 
of  store  openings,  store  acquisitions,  and  store  closings  for 
1,591  chains  operating  61,766  stores  on  December  31,  1928. 
r.2tums  made  by  these  chains  cover  a  period  of  one  to  43  years. 


depending  upon  the  length  of  time  for  which  a  continuous  yearly 
record  of  openings,  acquisitions,  and  closings  were  available 
through  1928.  Information  for  1,687  and  1,478  chains,  most  of 
them  included  in  the  aforesaid  group,  is  also  available  for  the 
years  1929  and  1930,  respectively, 

“The  information  in  question  does  not  include  the  full  period 
of  operation  of  a  number  of  the  reporting  chains,  including 
some  of  the  largest,  although  for  most  of  these  large  chains, 
the  Commission’s  record  runs  back  for  a  period  of  10  years  or 
more.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  record  is  complete  since 
the  date  of  organization.  Some  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  fig^ures  is  indicated  by  the  fact  the  cumulated  openings 
and  acquisitions  reported  by  the  1,591  chains  through  1928 
(58,040)  are  equivalent  to  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
61,766  stores  reported  in  operation  by  these  chains  on  December 
31,  1928. 

“During  the  period  covered  by  store  detail  reports,  varying 
from  1  to  43  years,  depending  on  the  date  when  a  continuous 
record  is  first  available,  the  1,591  reporting  chains  opened  51,- 
565  new  stores  and  acquired  6,475,  or  a  total  of  58,040  gross 
total  additions  through  1928.  In  other  words,  of  the  gross  total 
stores  added  by  these  chains  during  the  period  covered,  slightly 
more  than  11  per  cent  have  been  acquired  from  others  and  the 
remaining  89  per  cent  represent  actual  opening  of  new  units. 

( Continued  on  page  24) 
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Revolving  TaW# 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


AVARS  TOMATO  CORING  MACHINE 


Removes  cores  from  tomat  oes  any  size  core 
you  desire.  Large  orsmat  I  tomatoes  equal¬ 
ly  alike. 


Le<  ves  tomatoes  whole  and  solid  where 
CO)  ;  is  removed  so  they  stand  cooking 
str:  in  much  better  than  old  way.  Built 
wit  i  revolving  feed  disk  or  with  con- 
tin  ous  feed  belt  underneath  so  that 
wh  it  tomatoes  are  not  picked  off  by 
op  rator  and  cored  can  go  on  through 
to  calder  or  can  be  arranged  to  straddle 
ov  r  continuous  feeding  belt  if  desired. 


BETTER  QUALITY 

MORE  CANS  PER  TON — Mat  es  Quality  Tomato  Juice 


AVARS  MACHINE  COJ IPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPA  lY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Comnnissioi  i 

Ganmd  an^  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.  A. 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Eshauster 


Better  because  it  er  bodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durab  e,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  jn  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam,  Saves  spi  :e. 

ZASTROW  MACI  INE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Man  facturert 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  June  30,  1932 — Plants  look  well;  good 
stand.  Acreage  about  15  per  cent  less  than  1931. 

Seaford,  Del.,  July  2,  1932 — Late  in  this  section,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  plants  in  fields  are  getting  a  fairly  good  start.  Acreage 
somewhat  less  than  last  year. 

Smyrna,  Del.,  July  2,  1932 — Acreage  possibly  75  per  cent  of 
normal.  Ten  days  to  two  weeks  late  in  setting  out.  Much  re¬ 
planting  due  to  ravages  of  insects  and  dry  weather  is  required. 
Plants  now  doing  well. 

Wyoming,  Del.,  July  6,  1932 — A  little  late  but  looking  good. 
Having  plenty  of  rain.  Acreage  less  than  last  year. 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  July  2,  1932 — Not  canning  this  year.  In  sec¬ 
tions  on  the  Eastern  Shore  where  we  canned  last  year,  they 
look  about  90  per  cent.  Seems  to  be  quite  an  acreage  being 
grown  on  open  market. 

Whiteford,  Md.,  July  4,  1932 — Acreage  cut  about  30  per  cent. 
Plants  growing  but  at  least  two  weeks  late.  Very  much  dam¬ 
aged  by  cut  worms  in  early  plantings. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  July  4,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  about  60  per  cent 
of  last  year.  Condition  of  the  crop  is  about  normal.  Have  had 
lots  of  rain  but  tomatoes  were  poorly  cultivated  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth.  Missouri’s  acreage  is  considerably  short  of 
last  year. 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  June  29,  1932 — Our  acreage  very  small; 
about.  200  acres.  About  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 

Hopewell,  N.  J.,  July  5,  1932 — 100  per  cent  set  out.  Plants 
look  fine. 

Quinton,  N.  J.,  July  5,  1932 — Plenty  early  but  at  present  crop 
looks  like  about  120  per  cent  of  normal  years,  and  about  that 
much  more  acreage.  If  nothing  happens,  such  as  insects,  etc., 
to  hurt  them,  there  are  lots  of  tomatoes  that  will  not  be  gath¬ 
ered.  We  will  can  this  year  but  only  our  own  acreage,  which  is 
about  75  acres.  Expect  to  see  tomatoes  sell  on  the  market  for 
5  and  7c  per  %  basket. 

Gilbert,  S.  C.,  July  4,  1932 — Crop  looking  fine;  fruit  setting 
well.  125  per  cent  pack  expected. 

Dunlap,  Tenn.,  July  4,  1932 — We  have  175  acres  contracted. 
Yield  will  be  better  than  1931  if  nothing  happens  later  on. 

Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  July  5,  1932 — Covering  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  contracted  acreage  for  1932  as  compared  to  1931  is  about 
75  per  cent.  Most  stock  bought  on  contract  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  We  have  recently  received  much  needed  rains  and 
crop  appears  to  be  about  90  per  cent  normal.  Part  of  our 
acreage  is  about  two  weeks  late. 

Newbern,  Tenn.,  June  29,  1932 — Condition  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  28,  1932 — Abundance  of  rain  and  irriga¬ 
tion  water  combined  with  warm  weather  is  advancing  this  crop 
beyond  normal  at  this  time.  No  decreases  noticeable  and  crop 
should  be  heavy. 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  July  5,  1932 — Acreage  about  70  per 
cent.  Very  dry  and  plants  small.  Doesn’t  look  very  good  at 
this  time. 

^  CORN 

Whiteford,  Md.,  July  4,  1932 — Shoe  Peg:  Condition  of  growing 
crop  good.  Acreage  cijit  at  least  75  per  cent  from  last  year; 
perhaps  80  per  cent  cut.  A  little  late. 

Quinton,  N.  J.,  July  5,  1932 — ^There  is  lots  of  free  lance  corn 
put  out  here,  as  the  farmers  do  not  know  what  to  grow  to  get 
some  money,  so  they  are  grabbing  at  a  straw. 


Kaysville,  Utah,  June  28,  1932 — Excellent  condition  and 
should  yield  better  than  for  many  years  past,  due  to  wet  spring 
and  no  extra  hot  weather.  Look  for  little  trouble  from  ear 
worm.  Last  year  it  was  so  hot  pollen  ripened  long  before  silk 
was  ready  to  receive  it.  Last  year  the  hoppers  cleaned  things 
up  about  here;  this  year  very  few,  reminding  us  of  Bible  verse 
beginning  “I  will  restore  those  years  the  locust  hath  eaten.” 

PEAS 

Gresham,  Ore.,  July  1,  1932 — This  and  other  vegetable  crops 
good.  The  American  people  should  go  hungry  when  they  fail 
to  harvest  food  crops,  owing  to  an  intolerable  distributing  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  control  of  our  medium  of  exchange.  We  are 
learning  that  we  are  an  incompetent  bunch  of  nuts. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  28,  1932 — Crop  looking  very  good.  Early 
peas  are  being  canned  now  and  factories  expect  to  start  on  late 
varieties  in  about  ten  days. 

CABBAGE 

Lansing,  Ill.,  July  .5,  1932 — Conditions  favorable  both  in 
Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois.  Rains  last  few  days 
have  broken  dry  spell. 

Clyde,  Ohio,  July  5,  1932 — Acreage  normal;  mostly  trans¬ 
planted.  Growing  nicely  since  rain.  Look  for  good  crop  if 
rains  continue. 

Racine,  Wis.,  July  5,  1932 — Condition  good.  Acreage  in¬ 
creased  20  per  cent. 

BEANS 

Wyoming,  Del.,  July  6,  1932 — Not  canning  any  this  season. 
Gilbert,  S,  C.,  July  4,  1932 — Crop  good;  quality  good.  100  per 
cent  pack. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  28,  1932 — Acreage  very  small  but  crop 
looking  fine.  Canning  should  commence  about  July  15th. 

Racine,  Wis.,  July  5,  1932 — Green  and  Wax:  Condition  good 
but  acreage  cut  80  per  cent,  ^ 

Union  Grove,  Wis.,  July  5,  1932— -Green  and  Wax:  About  40 
per  cent  acreage.  Condition  favorable. 

FRUIT 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  27,  1932 — Peaches:  Acreage  5,000 
less  than  last  year;  crop  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year  and  not 
well  cared  for.  Full  of  worms  and  mildew,  but  enough  good 
peaches  for  a  15,000,000  case  pack. 

Pears:  Acreage  5,000  less  than  last  year  due  to  blight  cutting. 
Crop  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year  but  canning  districts  have 
a  heavy  crop;  as  hig  as  last  year. 

Apricots:  Acreage  5,000  more  than  last  year;  crop  10  per 
cent  less  than  last  year,  but  of  better  quality. 

Cylde,  Ohio,  July  5,  1932 — Sour  Cherries:  One-third  crop.  90 
per  cent  going  to  fresh  market  at  double  the  price  canners  can 
pay  for  canning  purposes. 

Gresham,  Ore.,  July  1,  1932 — Strawberries:  Crop  harvested. 
Yield  fair;  quality  good.  Acreage  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Red  Raspberries:  Acreage  increased.  Considerable  damage 
from  excessive  winter  moisture.  Yield  will  not  exceed  76  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  tonnage. 

Loganberries:  Good  crop  but  no  market. 

Blackberries:  Immense  crop  but  no  market. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  June  28,  1932 — Concord  Grapes:  Look  better 
and  yield  will  probably  beat  past  several  years.  Utah  weather 
is  perfect  this  year  for  most  all  crops  and  plenty  of  irrigation 
water.  Still  snow  in  mountains  at  7,000  foot  altitude. 
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YOU  WILL  PAY 

for  several  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  every 
season  you  operate  less  efficient  machines 

...  in  Lower  Production 
...  in  Higher  Labor  Costs 
. . .  in  Less  Yield  of  Juice 
. . .  in  Poorer  Quality  of  Juice 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  installation  of  juice  extracting  equip¬ 
ment,  request  FACT  DATA  shown  by  tests  made  by  disinter¬ 
ested  authorities.  We  have  PROOF  of  every  claim  we  make  for 
the  Indiana  Juice  Extractor. 


The 

Indiana  ^ 
Juice 

Extractor  , 
means 

"Finer  Juice 
at  Half 
the  Cost" 


uss 


HIGH  SPEE5  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKII IG  MACHINERY 

“BIM*  No,  315-K  Automatic 
Round  Sanitary  Can  Flanger 

An  entirely  automatic  continuously  operat¬ 
ing  machine  which  produces  perfect  and  uni¬ 
form  flanges  on  both  ends  of  can  bodies 
simultaneously  —  speed  300  or  more  bodies 
a  minute.  Fitted  with  a  friction  clutch  it  may 
be  driven  direct  from  a  line  shaft  and  yet 
started  and  stopped  independent  of  other  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  line. 

300  A  Minute  Line 


Does  not  aerate  juice. 
Operates  at  120  r.p.m. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

227-231  E.  South  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Sales  Offices:  Detroit  Cleveland  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Dayton  New  Haven  Rochester 
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Canned  Goods  Turn  The  Corner 

Says  A  Prominent  Canner 


So  much  gloom  has  been  pertinent  with  the  canned 
goods  market  for  so  long  a  time  that  many  have 
wondered  if  there  EVER  would  be  a  genuine  and 
general  up-tum  in  the  offing.  Even  when  stocks  were 
low,  prices  declined.  And  when  a  price  was  reached 
that  was  considered  an  all-time  low  we  awoke  the  next 
week  to  find  the  existence  of  another  ruinous  figure. 
The  economic  fiasco  of  canned  goods  during  its  price 
history  of  1931  and  the  first  half  of  1932  is  one  that  will 
be  long  remembered  both  by  canner  and  by  distributor. 

But  the  bottom  has  to  be  reached  at  sometime.  WE 
THINK  THE  TIME  HAS  COME.  Manufacturers  of 
canned  goods  cannot  go  on  forever  selling  their  product 
at  a  loss.  The  raw  stock  must  be  planted,  the  crop 
must  be  cultivated  and  harvested,  and  the  goods  must 
be  put  into  cans.  If  the  price  at  which  the  finished 
product  can  be  sold  stays  below  the  cost  of  production 
long  enough,  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no 
stocks.  Cuts  in  cost  can  be  affected  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  this,  also.  Reduction  in  raw  stock  prices  with 
growers  can  go  only  so  far,  because  a  farmer  doesn’t 
want  to  work  only  for  his  health  any  more  than  a 
canner  does.  Labor  prices  are  at  about  as  low  ebb  as 
we  shall  ever  again  see  them.  Many  packers  are  out 
of  business.  Many  others  cannot  get  finance  to  operate 
their  plants.  Believe  it  or  not — PRODUCTION  and 
OPERATION  in  1932  are  being  drastically  CUR¬ 
TAILED. 

The  wise  canned  goods  buyer  might  do  well  to  give 
some  attention  and  study  to  stock  on  hand,  to  produc¬ 
tion  schedules,  and  to  crop  conditions.  While  buyers 
have  been  apathetic  toward  anything  but  hand-to- 
mouth  purchases  for  immediate  requirements,  this 
very  condition  that  has  brought  such  ruinous  prices 
has  curtailed  production.  And  these  bargain  prices 
that  have  ruled  for  the  last  six  months  have  put  goods 
into  consumption.  The  time  will  come  when  new  stocks 
are  necessary.  Where  will  the  new  stocks  come  from? 

The  market  has  waited  until  practically  the  last  case 
was  in  sight  before  it  would  consent  to  an  advance. 
See  what  just  happened  to  tomatoes.  It  was  only  an 
absolute  scarcity  and  not  a  reported  scarcity  that  has 
brought  advances.  And,  so,  stocks  on  hand  are  reach¬ 
ing  a  minimum. 

Now  take  the  condition  with  peas.  To  save  mincing 
of  words,  conditions  are  bad — mighty  bad.  What  with 
dry  weather  and  pea  lice,  the  crop  production  is  going 
to  be  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  either  packer  or 
buyer.  Indiana  and  Ohio  acreage  was  about  50  per 
cent.  Then,  on  top  of  that,  production  from  this  acre¬ 
age  was  only  50  per  cent.  And  the  situation  in  the  Tri¬ 
states  is  worse  than  in  the  Mid-west.  There  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  only  25  per  cent.  Wisconsin — There  the  acre¬ 
age  has  been  cut.  At  least  22  packers  in  the  State  will 
not  operate  at  all.  Then  there  are  others  who  will  not 
be  able  to  finance  to  put  into  cans  what  is  now  in  the 
ground,  and  the  acreage  must  be  turned  for  seed. 
There  will  be  a  carry-over  of  Wisconsin  peas  of  about 
one  third  of  the  carry-over  of  last  year.  And  don’t 


fool  yourself  that  dry  weather  and  pea  lice  have  not 
done  harm  here  .  We  have  heard  of  packers  completely 
withdrawing  prices  until  next  fall. 

Tomatoes — stocks  are  clea^ied  up.  And  there  are  two 
months  yet  to  go  before  any  new  pack  tomatoes  are 
available.  And  there  will  not  be  so  many  tomatoes 
packed  as  some  folks  imagine.  It  takes  money  to 
operate  a  canning  factory,  even  a  small  tomato  factory. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  anyone  prescient  of  a  bumper 
pack  of  tomatoes  is  far  in  the  wrong.  The  can  compa¬ 
nies  are  not  putting  out  any  credit  and  few  are  the 
banks  that  are.  It’s  a  cinch  that  canners  are  not  over¬ 
supplied  with  cash. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  third  of  the  three  staples — 
corn.  We  pray  for  deliverance  from  another  year  like 
the  last  in  canned  corn.  When  corn  that  cost  75  cents 
to  put  into  cans  was  sold  for  50  cents  there  is  very  little 
encouragement  for  a  forthcoming  normal  acreage. 
Even  those  canners  who  might  boast  of  a  flair  for  gam¬ 
bling  lack  the  finance  to  operate  their  factories.  And 
so  corn  acreage  has  been  curtailed.  We  look  for  about 
25  per  cent  pack  in  Iowa.  Illinois  will  probably  put  up 
about  70  per  cent  pack.  In  Indiana  only  twelve  plants 
will  turn  a  wheel.  In  Ohio  there  is  reputed  only  six. 
Prices  on  Maine  corn  are  firming.  Although  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  corn  and  although  it  has  been 
a  drug  on  the  market,  yet  we  cannot  gainsay  that  it 
has  been  moving  into  consumption,  and  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  nickel-sellers  that  have  been  causing  so  much 
comment  and  also  consumer  demand  has  been  deplet- 
ings  stocks  on  hand.  The  time  will  come  when  this  item, 
also,  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  stocks.  And  how 
much  new  stock  w’ill  there  be  available? 

Canned  corn  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom,  or  to  have 
passed  that  place.  Corn,  for  the  most  part,  is  out  of 
the  weaker  hands.  So  many  canners  of  corn  will  not 
operate  that  prices  should  advance  soon.  Then  those 
canners  w'ho  are  holding  corn  who  will  not  operate 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  selling  in  order  to  get 
funds  to  operate — because — they  will  not  operate. 

And,  so  it  is — prices  are  not  what  we  would  like 
them,  yet,  we  think  that  canned  goods  have  turned  the 
corner. 

Planting  time  has  passed!  There’s  no  chance  of 
adding  acreage  now.  We  know  what  happened  to 
the  peas.  Tomatoes  are  cleaned  up.  And  we  know  that 
the  1932  production  of  canned  corn  will  be  the  shortest 
in  history.  It  seems  that  the  economic  situation  of 
demand  balancing  supply  is  iminent.  People  must 
eat.  And  they  can  eat  from  tin  cans  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  from  any  other  source.  We  think 
it  is  time  now  for  buyers  to  take  these  facts  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  to  take  a  look  at  the  future.  We  think 
that  some  of  the  bargain  prices,  both  in  spots  and  in 
futures,  that  are  being  offered  over  the  counter  should 
be  taken  advantage  of.  There  is  an  enormous  business 
in  the  making  during  this  general  restoration  of  fun¬ 
damental  business  conditions.  In  this,  we  think  that 
canned  goods  will  take  the  lead. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


NE  of  our  oldest  subscribers  writes: 

“I  wonder  if  you  have  been  calling  on  food  brokers 
this  summer.  If  you  have,  maybe  you  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  that  has  been  forc^  on  my  attention.  In  many 
instances  since  I  have  been  visiting  this  summer  the  various 
markets  where  we  have  distribution  or  wish  to  obtain  it, 
our  broker  has  said  when  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
we  call  on  so  and  so,”  “Oh,  there  is  no  use  of  calling  on  him, 
he  won’t  buy  anything  from  us,  why  waste  our  time.”  “In 
a  few  cases  I  have  made  a  point  of  calling  without  our 
representative  on  those  he  felt  would  not  be  interested  in 
our  offerings  and  have  usually  met  with  courteous  treatment 
even  if  I  did  not  get  an  order.” 

Yes,  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  food  brokers 
this  year,  as  always.  The  situation  pointed  out  is  not 
unusual,  in  fact  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  than  not. 

The  strength  of  the  food  broker  in  the  sale  of  canned 
foods  lies  in  his  location,  friendships  and  personality. 
He  is  human,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Years  in  a  market, 
daily  calls  on  the  nearby  trade  and  close  touch  with 
his  buyers  at  all  times  have  all  tended  to  narrow  his 
view-point  to  a  position  where  he  is  apt  to  feel  he 
knows  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  who  will  buy  and 
who  will  not. 

The  primary  object  in  the  visit  of  a  principal  or  his 
representative  to  any  brokers  office  is  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  that  broker  increase  his  total  income.  This 
increase  can  only  come  from  increased  sales  and  com¬ 
missions.  Other  things  being  equal,  increased  sales 
come  from  the  calls  made  on  new  customers  or  those 
who  have  lately  been  inactive  as  far  as  your  account 
is  concerned. 

Principals  finding  most  faults  with  the  brokerage 
system  of  selling  groceries  are  those  who  fail  to  co¬ 
operate  completely  and  fully  with  their  brokerage  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Right  now  I  have  in  mind  a  principal  who  has  said 
many  times,  “Where  can  you  find  a  broker  like  Blank, 
he  is  worth  more  than  all  the  other  fifteen  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  representing  us.” 

The  facts  are,  the  highly  regarded  broker,  while  be¬ 
ing  a  really  efficient  broker,  is  located  about  ninety 
miles  from  his  principal’s  office,  he  is  ready  to  use  the 
telephone  whenever  business  is  to  be  had  by  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  promptly  with  his  principals,  he  is  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  account.  What  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  he  is  a  friend  of  the  general  manager  who 
likes  him  so  well,  they  fish  and  play  golf  together.  If 
the  broker  were  not  representing  the  account,  they 
would  still  be  friends.  As  a  consequence,  this  man  re¬ 
ceives  many  inside  tips  not  available,  until  later  at 
least,  to  his  fellow  brokers;  his  office  and  market  are 
the  trying  out  grounds  for  sales  policies  as  yet  in  the 
formative  stage.  Some  of  them  click,  to  be  later  given 
to  all  representatives.  Take  it  all  in  all,  no  one  could 
work  more  closely  together  than  do  the  principal  and 
the  broker  I  have  in  mind. 


Recently  the  principal  to  whom  I  refer  has  employed 
a  contact  man  to  work  with  his  brokers  and  larger 
buyers.  This  new  employee  has  a  close  friend  among 
those  he  calls  on  and  his  calls  on  this  friend  have  been 
frequent  during  the  last  thirty  days.  The  broker  in 
question  is  beginning  to  feel  that  he  too,  is  a  part  of 
the  “family.” 

As  a  result,  he  phoned  a  price  announcement  of  a 
competitor,  gave  his  principal  valuable  information  to 
be  used  in  fixing  fall  prices  and  all  before  the  “best” 
broker  until  then  on  the  staff,  even  knew  competitors 
were  naming  prices. 

See  what  cultivated  friendship  did  toward  making  a 
good  broker  a  better  representative  ? 

This  department  has  always  stood  consistently  for 
the  selling  of  the  pack  by  principals  whenever  it  can 
be  done. 

It  will  continue  to  do  so  but  at  the  same  time 
realizes  fully  the  valuable  assistance  brokers  render 
in  disposing  of  a  pack  produced  by  canners,  still  more 
manufacturers  than  salesmen. 

Probably  more  canners  than  we  realize  sell  some 
portion  at  least,  of  their  pack  and  sell  it  direct  to 
principals.  Remaining  surplus  is  offered  to  the  trade 
generally  in  attempt  to  dispose  promptly  of  it. 

Canners  should  be  careful  to  grant  all  trusted,  re¬ 
liable  representatives  all  concessions,  allowances,  and 
Iso  on,  that  may  be  extended  by  the  seller  to  direct 
buyers. 

Then  canners  must  become  more  friendly  with  their 
brokers  and  customers  in  markets  removed  from  direct 
contact  with  the  plant  office. 

For  years  every  effort  was  made  by  canners  to  im¬ 
prove  quality  of  output  and  to  increase  it.  Seemingly, 
the  world  could  never  get  enough  of  wholesome  canned 
foods.  This  is  true,  still,  for  the  time  being  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  canning  industry  has  so  far 
out-stript  the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  we  must 
for  years  to  come,  train  ourselves  in  distribution.  Just 
as  one  extreme  follows  another,  just  so,  when  we  have 
become  a  nation  of  salesmen,  will  you  see  plant  capacity 
increased,  output  stepped  up  and  the  cry  then  will  be : 
give  us  more  goods  with  which  to  care  for  the  demand 
which  we  have  been  creating  for  years. 

Our  first  step  in  becoming  sales-minded  is  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  our  brokers,  our  customers 
and  would  be  customers. 

As  our  relations  with  our  representatives  approach 
the  basis  of  friendship  before  business,  then  will  they 
welcome  our  visits  to  their  offices  and  markets.  When 
this  time  comes  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  question  the 
status  of  this  buyer  and  that  buyer  as  far  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  selling  them  is  concerned.  Your  broker  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  pave  the  way  for  later  sales  by 
your  call  with  him  on  some  nut  of  a  buyer  who  until 
now  has  been  a  hard  one  to  crack. 
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In  these  columns  you  have  heard  this  gospel  preached 
before,  you  have  made  yourself  a  half-hearted  promise 
you  would  start  out  on  a  sales  swing  around  your 
circle  of  brokers  and  customers.  You  have  even  made 
the  trip  the  first  time  and  some  of  you  have  even  called 
on  nearby  customers  two  or  three  times  this  year. 

And  there  the  matter  stands! 

It’s  been  hot,  the  pack  being  completed  or  in  prosoect 
has  demanded  your  attention  and  time  in  your  office. 
You  have  been  unable  to  get  away.  You  will  start 
traveling  again  in  September  or  as  soon  as  things  pick 
up  a  little !  There  you  is ! 

It  will  be  convention  time  before  vou  know  it,  the 
sales  trips  you  plan  now  on  making  will  still  be  unmade. 

Brother,  the  goods  you  have  on  hand  in  your  ware¬ 
house  and  which  you  will  pack  this  year  must  be  sold 
before  you  can  intelligently  plan  on  another  year’s 
production.  No  one  can  sell  them  to  as  good  advantage 
as  you  can.  No  one  is  as  well  qualified  to  dispose  of 
them  enthusiastically  as  you  are. 

Get  out  among  your  brokers  more  often,  impress 
them  with  the  importance  of  your  pack  as  represented 
by  your  visits  to  their  offices  and  market  and  soon  you 
will  find  they  will  be  passing  no  opportunity  at  all  for 
a  call  by  you  on  the  fellows  whom  now  they  feel  like 
passing  up. 

Nine  chances  out  of  ten,  a  broker  who  is  not  a  good 
broker  for  you  has  failed  to  measure  up  to  your  ex¬ 
pectations  of  him  and  the  recommendations  made  for 
his  account  because  you  have  failed  to  support  him  in 
the  manner  he  had  a  right  to  expect  if  your  account  was 
to  be  mutually  profitable ! 

Think  it  over! 


- ♦ - 

AMERICAN  CANNED  TOMATO  JUICE  BECOMING 
POPULAR  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  British  demand 
for  canned  and  bottled  tomato  juice  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  fact  that  American  specialties 
of  all  kinds,  including  various  products  which  can  be 
classified  as  food  specialties  usually  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  information  received 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Mr.  George  M. 
Southworth  of  the  office  of  the  Commercial  Attache 
at  London.  It  is  true,  in  this  as  in  other  fields,  that  a 
new  product  of  any  kind  may  not  be  as  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  general  public  in  Great  Britain  as  is  the  case 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  once  a  new 
product  is  successfully  “put  over”  on  the  British  mar¬ 
ket  a  steady  and  more  or  less  permanent  outlet  is  rea¬ 
sonably  assured. 

Recent  tariff  changes,  the  depreciation  of  sterling, 
and  the  contraction  in  general  business  may  have 
tended  to  cause  an  impression  among  American  pro¬ 
ducers  and  manufacturers  of  food  specialty  products 
that  their  business  in  Great  Britain  might  have  to  be 
terminated  and  that  for  the  time  being  at  least  new 
products  in  these  lines  could  not  be  successfully  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  British  market.  A  careful  survey  of  the 
situation,  however,  indicates  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

American  specialty  products  of  all  kinds  have  long 
been  favorably  known  and  widely  purchased  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  general  excellence  of  this  type  of 
American  manufacture  is  widely  accepted.  This  com¬ 


ment  applies  with  particular  force  to  food  products. 
The  products  of  the  American  food  canning  industry 
are  still  the  standards  of  excellence  in  Great  Britain 
despite  the  interest  in  promoting  a  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  home  industry.  Such  fruit  products  as  grapefruit, 
while  slow  in  taking  on,  have  now  become  standard 
articles  of  diet  throughout  the  country,  and  in  many 
cases  the  preferred  fruit  is  American. 

In  the  food  specialty  group,  as  mentioned  above, 
tomato  juice  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  product 
which  not  more  than  six  months  ago  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  unknown  to  the  British  public,  but  which 
now  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor.  At  present,  tomato 
juice  is  frequently  used  in  the  place  of  cocktails  and 
for  this  reason  the  demand  is  perhaps  greatest  with 
those  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  certain 
types  of  appetiser,  either  alcohol  or  non-alcohol,  before 
their  meals.  However,  when  the  health-giving  qualities 
of  this  appetising  juice  are  more  widely  known  it  is 
hoped  that  the  sales  will  spread  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  generally. 

- - 

CANADIAN  CANNERS  FIX  SALMON  RATES 

A  CCORDING  to  information  received  in  the  Denart- 
ment  of  Commerce  from  American  Trade  Com- 
missioner  E.  G.  Babbitt  at  Vancouver,  an  official 
statement  issued  by  the  Canned  Salmon  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  is  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  British  Columbia  salmon  canners  will  pay 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  fish  for  sockeye  this 
season  in  all  parts  of  the  province  except  Gardiner 
Canal.  This  figure  represents  a  reduction  of  two  and 
one  half  cents  under  the  price  paid  in  1931. 

The  season  opened  on  June  20  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince,  although  on  some  grounds  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  fishing  has  been  permitted  since 
early  in  May. 

Corresponding  price  reductions  have  been  made  in 
other  varieties.  Cohoes  will  be  twelve  and  one-half 
cents,  compared  with  fifteen  last  vear ;  pinks  two  cents, 
compared  with  three  and  one-half ;  chums  will  be  three 
compared  with  four  and  one-half  and  red  springs  fifty, 
compared  with  sixty  cents  last  season. 

Explaining  the  reduced  prices,  canners  state  that 
gear  rentals  will  be  substantially  lowered  and  that 
market  conditions  are  not  such  that  any  higher  figure 
can  be  paid.  Conditions  in  world  markets  have  sharply 
reduced  the  demand  for  canned  samon  and  the  future 
is  very  unsettled,  they  say. 


Robins  Improved  Pulp  Machine 

Inside  working  parts  of 
monel  or  plain  perforated 
steel  sieves  as  required. 

Write  Jor  special 
price. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  CELEBRATES 
ITS  SILVER  JUBILEE 

An  interesting  character,  marked  strongly  by  virility,  per¬ 
sonality  and  success,  stands  out  boldly  in  the  machinery 
■  field. 

The  inquiring  reporter  in  compiling  “Who  is  Who  in  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry”  will  find  a  mine  of  absorbing  material  as  he 
pries  into  the  past  and  present  of  Mr.  William  Cameron. 

A  Scotchman  is  invariably  “good  copy,”  but  Mr.  Cameron’s 
determined  progress  through  the  various  steps  from  a  “youth 
newly  arrived  from  the  old  country”  to  that  of  capitalist  and 
proprietor  of  a  large  manufactory  is  the  ideal  story  of  young- 
man-go-west. 


WILLIAM  CAMERON 


Mr.  Cameron  should  be  known  primarily  as  owner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company,  of  Chicago. 

His  technical  training  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  combined  with 
a  remarkable  practical  aptitude,  enabled  him  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  his  first  connection  in  this  country.  This  was  with 
the  G.  A.  Crosby  Co.,  and  he  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of 
installing  the  can-making  machinery  of  their  manufacture. 

His  path  then  joined  those  of  Daniel  G.  Trench,  later  to  be 
president  of  Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  and  of  Mr.  Jones, 
a  large  New  York  State  canner.  This  combination  formed  the 
Buffalo  Can  Co.,  under  Mr.  Cameron’s  management,  and  the 
absorption  of  that  company  by  the  American  Can  combine  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  transfer  to  the  Amco’s  plant  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  Geneva  plant,  where  he  served  as  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent,  was  the  finest  to  date.  It  led  him,  through  Mr.  Trench’s 
appreciation  of  his  ability  and  experience,  to  the  superinten¬ 
dency  of  the  Wheeling  Can  Company.  The  machinery  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Oliver  J.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Cameron  and  was  built 
in  the  Wheeling  Can  Company’s  plant. 

After  that  plant  was  put  into  operation  it  was  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron’s  ambition  to  get  back  into  the  manufacture  of  Can  Mak¬ 
ing  Machinery,  where  his  inventive  genius  could  function  freely. 
He  was  following  that  old  charted  course  of  Determination  and 
Success — the  drive  to  serve  and  learn,  and  then  to  be  off  on 
their  own. 

His  opportunity  came  with  his  association  with  a  small  ma¬ 
chinery  house,  known  as  Torris  Wold  &  Co.  Getting  control  of 
this  company  was  the  inevitable  step  and  he  then  extended  their 
limited  time  in  can  manufacture.  Mr.  Cameron  soon  placed  a 
Lockseaming  Machine  and  other  can  making  machines  on  the 
market.  These  were  the  first  offered  for  sale  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  was  formed. 

In  the  past  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Cameron  has  procured  many 
U.  S.  Patents  covering  can-making  machines  of  different  types. 
These  include  an  Automatic  Double  Seamer  used  for  seaming 
the  ends  on  to  square  or  oblong  cans.  He  relates  that  he  can 
well  remember  when  one  of  the  very  prominent  manufacturers 


of  can-making  machinery  objected  to  his  stating  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  IVIr.  Cameron  guaranteed  his  machine  to  seam 
100  ends  per  minute. 

He  also  deserves  credit  for  the  speeding  up  of  the  production 
of  screw  caps  with  his  famous  No.  46  Thread  Rolling  Machine. 
That  machine  threads,  knurls  and  false  wires  caps  at  the  rate 
of  175  per  minute. 

However,  we  believe  Mr.  Cameron’s  greatest  success  was  in 
developing  the  Air  Tester,  which  tests  and  separates  the  perfect 
cans  from  the  faulty  ones  at  a  speed  of  300  per  minute.  That 
is,  we  believe,  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  Tester  on  the  market. 

He  has  also  created  many  other  can-making  machines,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  has  for  years  exhibited  at  the  Can- 
ners’  Conventions  a  line  of  machinery  of  which  anyone  could 
be  proud. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  absorbing  interest  in  life  has  always  been  to 
do  everything  he  possibly  could  for  the  advancement  of  the 
industry  and  one  familiar  with  the  evolution  of  can-making 
machinery  sees  his  imprint  throughout. 

Mr.  Cameron  has  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the 
boys,  both  college  graduates,  are  associated  with  him  in  the 
business,  and  they  should  be  given  their  credit  for  the  splendid 
performance  of  machinery  developed  in  their  time. 

It  seems  strange  but  Mr.  Cameron,  although  a  Scotchman, 
does  not  play  golf.  Long  ago  he  saw  the  fallacy  and  delusion 
in  trying  to  ape  a  professional  and  in  suffering  in  the  name  of 
sport.  Many  brilliant  minds,  fail  to  detect  that  pitfall  and 
their  lives  are  blackened. 

But  he  has  a  1300  acre  hobby  in  his  Indiana  game  preserve, 
and  great  is  his  pride  in  pheasants,  quail,  ducks  and  geese. 
These  are  not  railsed  for  market  but  are  liberated  in  the  fall 
for  the  good  of  the  countryside. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  preserve  includes  a  private  lake,  and  his  many 
guests  are  always  sure  of  good  sport  with  bass  and  pickerel. 

If  Mr.  Cameron’s  secretary  at  the  factory  at  240  N.  Ashland 
Avenue,  Chicago,  states  in  an  illusive  way  that  he  is  out  of 
town  or  in  conference,  you  may  well  be  skeptical.  Chances  are 
he  and  his  favorite  Llewellen  Setter  “Queen”  are  out  trying  to 
match  wits  with  “Bob  White.” 

Not  content  with  his  own  responsibilities  he  has  been  coerced 
into  the  directorships  of  the  Chicago  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
the  Reliance  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

Like  most  busy  men  he  has  innumerable  club  and  committee 
connections — 32nd  degree  Mason,  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

St.  Andrew  Society,  which  does  a  most  worthy  work  among 
the  poor  and  needy,  has  always  stood  high  in  his  affection  and 
interest.  Soccer  Football  is  another  varied  interest  which  holds 
him,  being  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Association  of  that  sport. 

The  busiest  people  seem  to  find  time  for  the  most  varied  inter¬ 
ests  and  it  seems  that  many  activities  are  essential  to  great 
success  in  one  chief  interest. 

Those  who  have  known  Mr.  Cameron  through  the  years  of  his 
business  activity  are  impressed  with  many  remarkable  qualities 
which  are  as  evident  as  his  Scotch  accent.  But  one  outstanding 
characteristic,  by  which  we  could  all  benefit  in  these  trying 
days,  is  this — he  gives  no  heed,  no  recognition,  to  difficulties. 
They  just  don’t  exist.  The  affairs  that  resemble  a  difficulty 
are  levelled  off  by  the  impetus  of  enthusiasm. 

- «i - 

PECTIN  FACTORY  OPENED  NEAR  MESSINA, 
ITALY 

HE  first  Italian  pectin  factory  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pectin  from  citrus  fruits  was  opened  at 
Villaggio  Contesse,  near  Messina,  during  May, 
according  to  information  received  from  American 
Trade  Commissioner  Elizabeth  Humes  at  Rome.  The 
government  has  furthered  the  beginning  of  this  new 
industry  in  various  ways,  among  which  the  tax  on  the 
ethyl  alcohol,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pectin  is 
to  be  remitted.  The  factory  will  make  a  powdered 
pectin  with  a  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent  colloidal  content. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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CANNED  SOUP  OF  GREELEY  EXPEDITION 
GIVEN  TO  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
INDUSTRY 

HE  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  founded 
by  Julius  Rosen wald,  has  received  a  gift  of  sev¬ 
eral  cans  of  soup  which  were  carried  by  the  third 
relief  expedition  sent  to  Major  General  A.  W.  Greeley, 
United  States  soldier  and  explorer  a  half  century  ago. 
The  soup  is  a  gift  to  the  Museum  from  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby  of  Chicago. 

Greeley’s  famous  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
in  the  arctic  regions  was  undertaken  in  1881.  It  was 
a  United  States  Government  project  and  had  as  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  first,  exploration;  second,  the  collection  of 
specimens;  and  third,  the  establishment  of  polar  sta¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
International  Polar  Conference  held  at  Hamburg  in 
1879.  Greeley  and  his  party  reached  Discovery  Har¬ 
bor  on  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  Grinnell  Land,  during  the 
summer  of  1881.  Here  they  established  a  permanent 
station  where  they  remained  until  the  late  summer  of 

1883,  when  they  retreated  southward  according  to  a 
prearranged  plan,  finally  reaching  Cape  Sabine  after 
a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles.  Here  they  expected 
to  meet  relief  ships,  or  at  least  to  find  supplies,  cached 
at  designated  points.  Failing  in  this,  they  were  obliged 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Cape  Sabine,  where  all  but  seven 
of  the  party  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  starvation 
and  exposure. 

The  first  and  second  Greeley  relief  expeditions,  in 
1882  and  1883  respectively,  failed  to  reach  them  or  to 
leave  supplies  at  points  where  they  would  be  available. 
Finally  Commander  Winfield  S.  Schley,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
dispatched  on  the  third  relief  expedition,  and  in  June, 

1884,  he  rescued  the  survivors  and  brought  them  back 
to  Portsmouth.  It  was  this  third  Greeley  relief  expedi¬ 
tion  which  carried  the  soup. 

The  soup  was  packed  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
which  was  then  located  at  16th  and  State  streets, 
Chicago.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soup,  and  after  the  contents  had  been  securely 
packed  the  cans  were  thoroughly  soldered  from  the 
inside  so  that  the  contents  of  the  can  would  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  exposed  tin-plate.  The  cans  were 
then  given  two  coats  of  red  lead,  each  coat  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  No  labels  were  used.  To 
identify  the  contents  of  -the  can  a  brass  stencil  was 
used,  and  white  lead  was  used  as  a  filter  for  the  letter¬ 
ing.  The  cans  were  allowed  to  stand  several  days  be¬ 
fore  being  packed  into  the  cases. 

For  several  years  after  the  return  of  the  Greeley 
expedition,  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  stored  some 
of  this  soup  and  other  merchandise  of  the  expedition 
at  that  point,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  goods  were  sold  at  auction  and  the  soup, 
along  with  other  items,  was  purchased  by  a  hardware 
firm.  Samples  of  three  varieties  of  the  soup  marked 
“Palestine,”  “Consomme,”  and  “Julienne,”  were  sent 
to  Chicago  and  submitted  to  laboratory  tests.  The 
contents  were  found  to  be  sterile  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  except  for  a  somewhat  “tinny”  flavor;  the  latter 
being  the  result  of  the  many  years  the  soup  had  been 
kept  in  the  cans.  It  will  be  used  by  the  Museum  of 
Sciences  and  Industry  as  an  exhibit  in  its  canning 
section. 

The  soup  found  its  way  to  Chicago  through  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cullen,  of  200  Gates  street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
who  obtained  it  from  the  hardware  company  and  who 
sent  it  on  to  Ljbby,  McNeill  &  Libby  in  its  original 


case,  which  bore  the  names  of  three  ships,  the  “Bear” 
of  the  Greeley  expedition,  and  the  “Alert”  and  the 
“Thetis”  of  two  of  the  relief  expeditions. 

[Note — And  yet  there  are  those  who  advocate  a  dat¬ 
ing  law  for  canned  foods ! — The  Editor 

- 4. - 

GRADING  OFFICE  ON  SHORE 

HE  Fruit  and  Drug  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  again  opened  an  office  in 
Easton,  Md.,  for  the  convenience  of  Tri-state 
canners  and  others  in  nearby  territory.  This  office  is 
open  to  all  canners  at  a  moderate  charge  for  grading 
canned  foods.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  address¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Room  26, 
Masonic  Building,  Easton,  Md. 

Statements  Of  Grades  On  Labels 

This  office  is  advised  by  unquestioned  authority  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  now  permit  the 
statement  “GRADE  A,”  “GRADE  B,”  or  “GRADE 
C”  on  labels  of  canned  foods  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  contents  comply  with  the  requirements  for  the 
grade  specified. 

This  offers  an  opportunity  that  many  in  the  industry 
have  been  awaiting  and  will  be  of  material  aid  to  the 
consumer  in  the  selection  of  the  grade  of  canned  foods 
desired. 

F.  M.  SHOOK,  Field  Secretary. 
- « - 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


RED  GOOSE,  canned  vegetables  and  canned  fish.  Use 
claimed  since  1922  by  Piggly  Wiggly  Corporation,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

SAVOY,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  canned 
meats,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  1894.  Steele- Wedeles  Company, 

Chicago,  Ill.  . 

STREAK-O-LEAN,  salt  pork.  Use  claimed  since  November  16, 

1931,  by  George  A.  Hormel  &  Company,  Austin,  Minn. 
DRY-O-DINE,  canned  fish  and  sea  foods,  canned  meat,  canned 

vegetables,  canned  fruit,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  January  28, 

1932,  by  Commercial  Merchandising  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
CAR-O-DINE,  canned  fish  and  sea  foods,  canned  meat,  canned 

vegetables,  canned  fruit,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  January  28, 
1932,  by  Commercial  Merchandising  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DEW  JELL,  preparation  of  gelatine  for  use  in  making  des¬ 
serts,  salads  or  food  beverages.  Use  claimed  since  January  2, 
1932,  by  Jell  Products  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MAZZINI,  canned  oysters,  canned  tomato  juice,  canned  tuna 
fish,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  anchovies,  etc.  Use  claimed  since 
December  18,  1920,  by  Joseph  Di  Santo,  doing  business  as 
Di  Santo  &  Company,  Duluth,  Minn. 

RED  HEART  and  design  of  heart,  canned  food  for  dogs, 
cats,  foxes  and  other  carniverous  animals.  Use  claimed  since 
April  2,  1932,  by  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

FF  FLORIDA’S  FINEST  and  design,  for  canned  citrus  fruits 
and  canned  citrus  fruit  juices  for  food  purposes.  Use  claimed 
since  November  16,  1931,  by  Floriorange  Canneries,  Inc.,  Mount 
Dora,  Florida. 

VOLUNTEER  FOOD  STORES,  and  design,  canned  fruits, 
canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  canned  sauer  kraut,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  November  1,  1931,  by  Volunteer  Stores,  Inc.,  doing 
business  as  Volunteer  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

REEVE  SELECT,  bottled  olives,  bottled  cherries,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  December  1,  1931,  by  B.  M.  Reeves  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  L.eatherett« 
Stamped  In  Gold 
Size  6*  X  8* 
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Price 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  SaU— Machinery  _ Factory-For  Lease 


FOR  SALE— At  rare  prices,  new,  rebuilt  and  slightly 
used  canning  machinery  for  all  products. 

Address  Box  A-1870  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Boilers,  engines,  A-B  cooker  for  2s,  2hs 
and  3s,  closed  retorts,  racks,  trucks  Knapp  labeler, 
Link-Belt  peeling  table  for  72  operatives,  Harris 
hoist,  shafting,  hangers,  string  bean  cutter,  desks, 
office  safe. 

Delaware  Manufacturing  &  Development  Co., 
Dover,  Del. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Cabbage  Plants-Large  surplus  fine  plants; 
special  10,000,  $6.00;  50,000,  $25.00.  Also  offer  mil¬ 
lions  fine  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Experienced  man  able  to  pack  a  fine  grade  of  Sliced 
Pineapple  and  with  ability  to  run  the  plant  in  an  economical 
manner. 

Address  Box  B-1863  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman  by  Pennsylvania  Broker.  Must  be  experi¬ 

enced  in  all  lines  canned  foods  and  specialty  grocery  lines  and 
able  to  sell  jobbing  and  chain  trade  throughout  the  East  and 
give  references.  Must  have  car.  No  salary;  reasonable  draw¬ 
ing  account  against  reports.  Write  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1871  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE— Tomato  Cannery  with  assured 
acreage;  advise  price  per  ton,  acreage  available,  ren¬ 
tal.  Prefer  Tennessee  or  Tri-States  territory.  Give 
full  particulars. 

Dubon  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1858  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  15  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables,  Kraut,  Tomato  products,  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Canning  Tiade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cut  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager.  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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Grading  of  Canned  Peas 

Our  certificate  shows  the  Quality 
Grade  and  the  McNary-Mapes  Status. 

STRASBURGKR  &  SIi:OKB 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SHOULD  BE 


In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 


Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasins  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  fisure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tel.  Delaware  9400 


/%\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 
It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery, 

COMPLETE  SERVICE— Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dio.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


mm 


-Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


WHEN  Captain  Kidd  pirated  the  high 
seas,  his  men  were  stricken  with 
scurvy  because  he  had  no  fruits  or  vegetables 
to  feed  them.  Today,  his  finest  prize  would 
be  a  ship  with  canned  foods. 

Heekin  Cans  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  them  are  fruits,  vegetables, 
berries,  meats  and  a  hundred  other  products. 
Canners  who  use  Heekin  Cans  and  know  the 
satisfaction  of  Heekin  Personal  Service  never 
change — in  fact  they  are  our  best- salesmen. 
The  Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Crops  Are  Doing  Well — Weather  Expert  Says  Good 
Weather  Has  Insured  Them — The  Idiotic  Peach 
Wrangle — ^The  Corn  Acreage  and  Probability — Retail 
Distribution  Continues  Good. 

CROPS — As  we  write  the  entire  outlook  is  very 
bright.  Of  course  there  have  been  reductions  in 
acreages,  but  the  crops  that  were  planted  are 
growing  finely,  due  to  fine  weather  and  rains,  and 
J.  B.  Kincer,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  is  lead  to 
state  “Farm  production  this  season  is  insured  by  nor¬ 
mal  weather.”  It  is  a  little  early  for  such  assurance, 
we  think,  but  you  can’t  oppose  an  expert.  On  the 
other  hand  Will  Rogers  recently  said:  “It  just  looks 
like  everything  is  doing  fine  but  humans.  Animals 
are  having  a  great  year,  grass  was  never  higher, 
flowers  were  never  more  in  bloom,  trees  are  throwing 
out  an  abundance  of  shade  for  us  to  loaf  under. 
Everything  the  Lord  has  a  hand  in  is  going  great,  but 
the  minute  you  notice  anything  that  is  in  any  way 
under  the  supervision  of  man,  why  it’s  ‘cockeyed.’  ” 
You  have  the  crop  reports,  elsewhere,  digest  them  and 
understand  them. 

The  Peach  Debacle — They  have  a  15,000,000  case 
peach  pack  in  easy  sight  in  California,  and  so  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  most  of  the  canners,  and 
many  if  not  most  of  the  growers  saught  to  form  a 
peach  control  system  that  would  save  the  growers 
from  the  devastating  losses  that  will  certainly  come 
on  them,  and  save  the  canners  from  wrecking  them¬ 
selves.  This  was  to  be  done  by  holding  the  pack  down 
to  4,000,000  cases.  They  are  carrying  that  many 
cases  over,  and  the  8,000,000  cases  total  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  are  a  plenty.  In  case  any  readers  do 
not  know  we  want  to  say  that  these  peaches  are  fit 
for  canning  only,  are  grown  for  canning,  the  cling 
variety,  and  were  planted  as  canning  peaches,  but 
too  many  of  them.  The  canners  have  gone  far  out 
of  their  way  to  help  the  growers  out  of  the  hole  they 
placed  themselves  in,  and  the  Governor  has  been 
working  with  all  parties.  Everybody  understands 


the  situation  is  desperate.  But  what  did  these  “men” 
do?  They  agreed  to  disagree;  some  canners  would 
not  come  in,  and  some  growers  would  not,  and  now 
the  whole  thing  is  in  the  air,  just  as  Will  Rogers  inti¬ 
mates.  The  leading  canners  say  that  they  will  hold 
their  packs  to  the  basis  of  four  million  cases,  and 
they  believe  that  the  output  will  be  held  there,  be¬ 
cause  the  banks,  and  the  can  companies,  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  other  canners  to  commit  business  suicide, 
and  drag  everybody  else  with  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped. 

Meantime,  however,  apparently  some  of  the  holders 
of  this  carry-over  peach  load  have  determined  to 
clean  out,  will  or  nil,  and  the  market  is  being  given 
fine  canned  peaches  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  recorded. 
No.  21/2  standard  cling  peaches  have  sold  at  95c  to 
$1,  and  choice  at  $1.05.  Talk  about  below  pre-war 
prices !  These  same  peaches  before  1914  sold  at  $1.40 
to  $1.65.  Of  course  the  larger  canners  are  not  getting 
into  this  peach  war.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
make  a  pack  that  will  sell  at  bankruptcy  prices,  be¬ 
cause  the  can  companies  cannot  permit  such  a  thing. 
And  if  the  pack  is  held  down,  these  spot  peaches  will 
be  worth  their  price.  It  is  just  a  crazy  frenzy. 

Peas — You  have  heard  enough  about  peas  in  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  situation  is  just  where  we  left 
it,  exemplified  by  one  pea  canner  who  wrote  from 
Wisconsin  this  week  that  the  crop  is  so  damaged  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  operate.  The  recent  rains  out 
there  may  help  some. 

Com — Here  is  a  summary  of  the  corn  situation  by 
the  Corn  Canners  Institute  under  date  of  July  6th, 
recent  enough  for  anyone. 


The  total  acreage  planted  to  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes 
by  all  known  canners.  in  the  United  States  for  the  10,32  pack, 
by  States  and  varieties,  is  as  follows: 


State 

E.  G. 

N.  G. 

C.  G., 

Crosbv 

Yellow 

Misc. 

Total 

Illinois  .. 

..  l.-'^OO 

4,555 

16,538 

1,.338 

11„304 

35,235 

Indiana.. 

..  8,900 

150 

9,100 

2,300 

20,4.50 

la.-Neb... 

..  3,050 

4,700 

1,150 

200 

550 

9,650 

Maine  ... 

3 

760 

9,17.3 

9,936 

Md.-Del...l4,713 

1,290 

4,195 

170 

200 

20.568 

Minn.  ... 

75 

700 

2,625 

27,468 

.30.868 

N.  Y.  ... 

..  722 

8 

200 

832 

8,549 

425 

10,736 

Ohio  . 

..  1,200 

5,349 

1,000 

505 

8,154 

Wis . 

..  690 

300 

3.50 

537 

20 

1.897 

Penna.  . 

..  773 

40 

610 

1,423 

Mich.  ... 

..  200 

400 

200 

830 

1,475 

700 

3.825 

Misc . 

..  450 

800 

1,700 

40 

1,021 

3,411 

Total  .... 

..32,276 

17,592 

35,143 

7,182 

62,635 

1,325 

156,153 
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Yellow  varieties  reported  as  follows:  Bantam  49,417,  Yellow 
13,218.  Acreage  planted  to  sweet  corn  in  1932  by  canners  is 
approximately  200,000  acres  less  than  that  planted  in  1931, 
which  was  10  per  cent  less  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1930. 

A  few  canners  reported  acreage  planted  not  under  contract, 
which  they  were  privileged  to  take  or  reject  as  they  saw  fit;  a 
few  more  gave  us  two  figures,  in  each  case  we  used  the  higher 
figures.  The  uncontracted  acreage  and  excess  acreage  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  3,000  acres  are  included  in  the  above 
figures. 

The  average  annual  pack  for  the  past  five  years,  1927  to  1931 
inclusive  was  46%  cases  per  acre,  on  this  basis  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  a  pack  of  7,245,498  cases  in  1932,  which  added  to 
the  estimated  carry-over  from  1931,  5,500,00  cases,  will  make 
the  available  supply  for  the  coming  year  12,745,498  cases,  which 
is  1,500,000  cases  less  than  the  past  year’s  consumption,  and  is 
2,552,741  cases  less  than  the  average  annual  consumption  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  up  our  report  we  used  the  total 
acreage  planted  rather  than  the  acreage  harvested,  as  is  used 
by  the  Federal  Department. 

130  coi’n  canners  reported  not  packing  this  year. 

Market — There  are  no  material  changes  to  record  in 
the  market.  Retail  distribution  of  canned  foods  keeps 
right  on,  but  they  are  replaced  by  the  distributors 
only  as  the  stock  is  exhausted. 

Grapefruit  is  gaining  its  reward  for  having  held 
its  pack  to  the  market’s  needs,  and  is  advancing. 
They  corrected  a  bad  situation  there,  and  are  to  be 
commended. 

Peas,  tomatoes  and  all  else  are  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected. 

The  string  bean  crop  has  been  benefitted  by  the  re¬ 
cent  good  rains,  but  the  pack  will  be  light. 

The  canned  fruit  situation  is  overshadowed  by  the 
peach  troubles. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Quiet — Peach  Upset  Arouses  Interest — Trade 
Reconciled  to  Pea  Failure — Corn  Quiet — Some  Future 
Tomatoes  Selling — Salmon  Inactive. 

New  York,  July  7,  1932. 

MARKET~The  biggest  development  of  an  other¬ 
wise  dull  holiday  week  here  was  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  abandonment  of  the  peach 
price  control  agency  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  lower  prices  posted  in  the  local  market  as  the 
association  was  dissolved. 

Aside  from  this,  there  was  little  doing  in  the  market 
as  far  as  any  active  buying  was  concerned,  with  the 
trade  continuing  to  stick  to  routine  replacement  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Prices,  aside  from 
peaches,  showed  little  change.  Although  the  under¬ 
tone  of  the  market  suffered  a  severe  blow  when  the 
control  agency  dissolved,  there  has  been  little  general 
reaction  as  yet. 

Peach  Control — The  price  control  agency  went  the 
way  of  all  canners’ co-operative  efforts  last  Friday  when 
the  guaranty  date  on  its  price  list  expired  and  officials 
announced  that  the  refusal  of  a  certain  small  minor¬ 
ity  among  the  Pacific  packers  to  agree  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  policies  made  it  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
organization. 


Prices  here  have  more  or  less  discounted  their  break¬ 
ing-up  of  the  control  group  and  the  move  came  as  no 
great  surprise  to  the  trade.  Following  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  association,  no  price  changes  were  posted 
by  any  major  packers.  Tuesday,  however,  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  the  field,  who  was  not  aligned  with 
the  association,  however,  reduced  prices  to  around 
$1.05  for  standards  and  $1.20  for  choice,  coast.  It  is 
likely  that  other  major  packers  will  come  into  the 
revised  price  schedule  around  this  level. 

Some  offerings  below  this  level  have  been  reported 
in  the  trade  available  on  firm  bids  from  smaller  pack¬ 
ers,  and  the  trade  anticipates  a  certain  amount  of  dis¬ 
tress  offerings  in  the  local  market  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  comparative  stability  of  the  price  list  following 
the  associations  collapse,  however,  was  hailed  by  the 
trade  as  indicating  that  the  Pacific  Coast  packers  ap¬ 
parently  are  trying  to  gradually  release  their  stocks 
rather  than  floo^  the  market  with  the  resultant  disas¬ 
trous  effect  on  prices. 

Distributors  have  adopted  a  policy  of  watching  and 
waiting  until  the  price  list  for  fruits  assume  some  de¬ 
gree  of  stability  before  making  any  committments 
other  than  routine  spot  purchases.  Again,  uncertainty 
over  the  new  pack’s  prospects  is  holding  up  any  buy¬ 
ing. 

Peas — Reports  of  heavy  damage  in  up-state  New 
York  pea  crops  continue  and  the  trade  is  fairly  well 
convinced  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  new 
pea  crops  by  weather  and  plant  insects. 

Buyers  are  endeavoring  to  confirm  purchases  from 
Wisconsin  but  packers  there,  as  in  other  states  where 
there  has  been  any  pack  worthy  of  the  name,  are  un¬ 
willing  to  sell  until  the  situation  is  clearer. 

After  the  lean  profits  during  the  past  year  or  so, 
packers  are  eager  to  obtain  every  bit  of  fair  profit 
obtainable  and  see  no  necessity  for  selling  at  current 
levels  when  all  market  indications  point  to  higher 
prices  if  they  hold  their  stocks  wisely  and  do  not  sell 
them  to  the  first  cash  bidder. 

Prices  are  still  pretty  much  confused  although  Tri¬ 
state  packers  are  commanding  higher  prices  than  those 
prevailing  in  recent  weeks,  when  they  are  able  to  fill 
the  orders  of  the  buyers. 

Corn — Showed  little  marked  activity  during  the  past 
week  although  some  replacement  orders  were  reported 
placed  for  Maine  corn.  Fancy  Maine  corn  is  being 
held  pretty  firm  by  the  packers  and  buyers  with  ideas 
of  getting  concessions  are  having  no  easy  time  con¬ 
vincing  the  packers  to  sell  at  the  bid  price,  which  is 
usually  under  the  present  market  level. 

Tomatoes — Some  futures  orders  are  being  placed  by 
buyers  here  who  are  long  established  customers  of 
certain  packers  in  the  Tri-states  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  covering  by  free-lance  buyers  with  a  resul¬ 
tant  firmness  in  prices. 

Any  move  of  the  packers,  however,  to  move  abrupt¬ 
ly  prices  higher  seems  doomed  to  failure,  according  to 
expressions  among  the  trade  here.  Now,  worse  than 
ever,  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  price  and  buyers  hold 
that  if  packers  cannot  keep  prices  within  the  level  of 
the  consumer’s  purse  and  still  make  an  adequate  profit, 
well,  “then  its  just  too  bad,  the  public  will  buy  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

The  trade,  however,  sees  no  objection  to  moderate 
advances  in  prices  when  the  market  warrants  such  in- 
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creases  but  warns  against  the  policy  of  trying  to  make 
up  for  two  years  of  lean  profits  by  pushing  prices  up 
too  rapidly. 

Salmon — Was  inactive  during  the  past  week  with 
buyers  holding  off  from  the  market  until  the  formal 
opening  prices  have  been  posted.  Bureau  of  Fisheries’ 
reports  state  that  the  run  of  Alaska  reds  is  larger  than 
was  expected  and  the  trade  now  holds  that  lower  open¬ 
ing  prices  are  in  order.  Uncertainty  over  the  future 
course  of  prices  is  held  mainly  instrumental  for  the 
inertia  displayed  by  buyers. 

Dividend  Omitted — R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  leading 
wholesale  grocery  in  New  York  City,  has  omitted  the 
quarterly  dividend  of  I71/2  cents  on  the  no  par  common 
stock. 

Seeman  Bros. — Continuance  of  the  current  75  cents 
quarterly  dividend  paid  by  Seeman  Bros,  depends  on 
future  business  conditions,  Joseph  Seeman,  president, 
announced  this  week. 

“The  board  has  felt  free  to  vote  the  75  cents  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  common  stock  payable  August  1  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  its  merchandising  profits  over  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  warrant  the  dividend  declared.  Owing 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  corporation  is  establish¬ 
ing  reserves  against  the  depreciation  of  securities 
owned  by  it,  it  is  possible  that  its  net  profits  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1932,  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  regular  divi¬ 
dends  paid  during  the  year. 

“In  view  of  this,  and  in  view  of  the  general  business 
situation,  the  continuance  of  the  regular  dividend  at 
the  rate  heretofore  paid  must  depend  upon  future 
business  conditions.” 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Corcetpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Tomato  Pack  About  Cleaned  Up — Corn  Progressing 
Satisfactorily — Wisconsin  Pea  Crop  Very  Short — Good 
Fruit  Crop  in  the  Making — Salmon  Outlook  Very  Good 
— A  Note  On  “Old  Man  Overhead.” 

Chicago,  July  7,  1932. 

HE  MARKET — Continued  fair  interest  is  main¬ 
tained  in  canned  foods.  The  public  has  been 
securing  service  on  so  many  low  priced  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  recently,  however,  that  many 
of  our  best  advertisers  seem  to  be  largely  absorbed 
on  other  things.  But  economical  home-keepers  are 
not  forgetting  the  wonderful  line-up  of  food  values 
now  available  in  cans  and  consumption  continues 
good. 

Tomatoes — A  quite  close  clean-up  on  stocks  every¬ 
where  is  now  taking  place.  Probably  at  no  time  for 
years  past  has  the  total  reserve  been  smaller ;  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  paucity  of  supplies  in  retailers  and  whole¬ 
sale  hands  is  considered. 

Prices  continue  on  spots  No.  2  standards  at  80c, 
Maryland;  75c  Indiana,  65c  Missouri.  Futures  at 
62V2C  Maryland,  65c  Indiana,  57Voc  Ozarks. 

These  spot  figures  would  be  higher  but  for  the  fact 
that  public  support  lapses  quickly  on  overpriced  goods 
nowadays  and  distributing  channels  have  been  singed 
on  such  matters,  sufficiently  to  know  that  it  is  wiser  to 
withdraw  sale  than  to  be  a  party  to  the  sale  of  over¬ 
priced  products. 


Corn — New  crop  (which  is  quite  limited  on  acreage) 
progressing  nicely.  Buyers  feel  that  this  probable 
yield  plus  old  carryover  will  just  about  make  up  a  fair 
year’s  requirement  and  can  thus  work  itself  gradually 
into  an  orderly  clean-up.  But  meanwhile  prices  con¬ 
tinue  unchanged  and  barring  unfavorable  weather  de¬ 
velopments  there  appear  to  be  no  fire-works  in  store 
on  this  item.  55c  business  on  standard  corn  seems  to 
be  going  through  regularly,  with  buyers  getting  the 
selection  of  some  excellent  quality  at  this  seemingly 
fixed  price. 

Peas — The  additional  news  forthcoming  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  very  discouraging  and  there  is  apparently  a 
very  short  crop  which  would  be  reflected  instantly  in 
far  higher  prices  than  now  apply  if  it  were  not  for 
general  conditions  being  as  they  are.  As  we  go  into 
the  fall,  and  meet  with  more  confirmatory  news  of 
shortages  on  other  vegetables  it  may  prove  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  hot  be  too  anxious  a  seller  on  peas  right  now. 
Wisconsin  standard  No.  2  peas  are  nowhere  available 
at  less  than  85c  factory ;  same  price  applying  generally 
through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

A  few  excellent  deals  are  still  offered  on  fancy  and 
extra  standard  peas  but  general  interest  on  such  goods 
has  been  subnormal  as  consumers  have  not  been  keen 
toward  large  use  of  fancier  foods. 

California  Fruits — Buying  continues  very  conserva¬ 
tively  as  the  trade  here  feels  that  there  is  an  ample 
peach  crop  in  the  making  and  that  no  doubt  the  pro¬ 
ducers  will  work  out  a  sales  structure  that  will  permit 
of  the  largest  possible  volume  sales.  No  advances  are 
expected;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  some  values  that  will  place  these  goods  into  every 
home  on  a  very  economical  basis  with  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  consumption  thereby  effected. 

Salmon — Careful  attention  is  directed  to  utterances 
from  Seattle ;  even  half-substantiated  gossip  is  received 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Buyers  feel  that  if  some  price 
appeal  can  be  put  into  this  fine  food  a  very  much  larger 
output  can  be  disposed  of ;  and  with  the  likelihood  of 
any  over  pack  taking  place  this  year  well  removed 
because  of  so  many  inactive  factories ;  no  doubt  a  bal¬ 
ance  will  soon  be  established  showing  a  basis  at  which 
entire  pack  may  expect  to  clean  up. 

Old  Man  Overhead — Canners  who  have  been  tempted 
to  disregard  the  inevitable  day  of  settlement  of  their 
fixed  charges ;  those  who  have  failed  somehow  to  figure 
these  in  properly  apportioned  to  their  sales,  are  now 
finding  that  they  must  somehow  catch  up. 

When  a  packer  finds  he  is  running  short  on  antici¬ 
pated  quantity;  he  should  AT  ONCE  consider  it  re¬ 
flected  in  his  packing  cost  just  as  positively  as  if  his 
farmers  had  doubled  their  price  on  raw  materials  or 
his  can  makers  had  arbitrarily  upped  the  cost  of  cans. 

You  can  never  avoid  these  expense  items  and  stay 
fn  business;  and  in  fact  you  cannot  safely  procrasti¬ 
nate  on  them. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


No  Shrimp  Being  Canned  in  This  Section — ^Pack  All 
(ioing  Out,  None  Coming  In — Bean  Pack  Over — Bean 
Pack  Carryover  Small — No  Big  Volume  of  Business, 
But  Satisfactory. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  7,  1932. 

SHRIMP — The  Spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section, 
like  the  Democratic  Convention  is  history  now 
and  has  left  us  to  work  out  the  good  points  or  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  the  delegates. 

It  is  human  nature  to  criticize  the  other  fellow  for 
what  he  has  done,  but  too  often  what  we  point  at  this 
time  as  mistakes,  turn  out  to  be  mighty  good  judg¬ 
ment,  “so  let  it  be  with  Caesar.” 

The  voters,  like  the  shrimp  pack  are  composed  of 
wet  and  dry,  and  while  the  “drys”  were  more  popular 
and  had  full  swing  of  things  years  ago,  yet  the  “wets” 
have  the  upper  hand  of  the  situation  now  and  it  seems 
that  they’re  going  to  put  over  their  ideas. 

Whether  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
will  bring  back  normal  business  conditions,  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  we  will  say  like  the  Doctor  after  he  has 
exhausted  his  knowledge  of  pills  and  tonics  to  no  avail 
and  some  one  suggests  moving  the  patient  to  another 
locality : — “The  change  may  do  him  good.”  Hence,  we 
should  be  willing  to  try  a  change. 

The  shrimp  industry  is  in  bad  enough  shape  to  induce 
us  to  try  anything  that  will  bring  about  better  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  this  is  the  shape  in  which  prac¬ 
tically  every  industry  is  in,  so  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  clamoring  for  a  change  and  the  repeal  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment  being  a  radical  change  and  one 
that  offers  relief  from  taxation  and  unemployment,  it 
is  gaining  popularity  every  day  and  it  will  be  a  mighty 
difficult,  if  not  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  try  to  stop  its 
progress. 

The  two  major  parties  are  now  battling  for  votes 
and  while  we  don’t  know  what  the  Republicans  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  the  repeal  in  case  they  win  out  in  the 
election,  yet  we  do  know  that  the  Democrats  are  pledg¬ 
ed  to  have  the  eighteenth  amendment  repealed,  there¬ 
fore  it  does  seem  that  those  wishing  the  repeal,  the 
Democratic  ticket  offers  ’em  a  “sure-shot,”  because 
they  are  not  straddling  the  issue,  but  shooting  straight 
at  the  target. 

There  are  no  shrimp  being  canned  in  this  section 
now,  hence  it’s  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in, 
which  is  the  way  the  shrimp  pack  is  with  the  canners 
at  present. 

There  is  no  big  volume  of  business  moving,  but  the 
canners  report  a  very  satisfactory  one,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  which  is  encouraging,  saying  the  least. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  Medium  and  $1.10  for  No.  1  Fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — ^The  Spring  snap  bean  pack  in  this 
section  has  come  and  gone  and  while  it  was  a  light 
one  in  point  of  production,  yet  it  furnished  its  “grain 
of  sand”  in  relieving  the  unemployment  situation  if 
nothing  else,  which  is  a  great  accomplishment  these 
days. 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  packer  in  this  section  made 
anything  beyond  a  very  small  profit  on  their  pack,  be¬ 
cause  while  they  bought  their  raw  material  cheap, 
they  also  sold  the  finished  product  cheap,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  all  this,  everybody 
is  happy. 

The  carryover  of  beans  in  the  warehouse  of  the  can¬ 
ners  is  small,  as  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pack  was 
shipped  out  as  soon  as  canned  and  the  amount  packed 
is  of  such  minor  consequence  that  it  will  have  very 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  supply  or  demand  of  the 
country. 

In  fact,  it  will  hardly  make  a  ripple  on  the  wave  of 
production. 

It  is  expected  that  the  movement  of  beans  from  now 
on  will  be  light,  but  no  canner  in  this  section  is  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  final  disposition  of  his  stock  on  hand, 
because  there  is  no  question  that  production  will  be 
curtailed  in  all  sections,  regardless  of  whether  they 
want  it  or  not  and  the  present  stock  in  this  section  will 
not  last  long  with  any  kind  of  demand. 

One  great  trouble  is  that  production  is  very  much 
handicapped  by  the  crowded  condition  that  a  commod¬ 
ity  so  quickly  shows,  which  in  most  cases  is  deceiving 
and  acts  very  much  against  the  producer  in  marketing 
his  merchandise.  However,  the  producer  is  helpless  in 
the  matter  and  too  often  he  takes  a  whipping  when 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  65c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  95c  per  dozen  for  No.  21/^,  and  $3.00  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Recent  Quietness  In  Trading — Cling  Peach  Agreement 
Not  Concluded;  Some  Canners  Offer  Bargains — Still 
Expect  To  Close  Peach  Deal — Pack  May  Be  Held  To 
Four  Million  Cases  In  Any  Event — Apricot  Pack  Pro¬ 
gressing — ^Tomatoes  Getting  Scarce — Salmon 
Quiet — Seeking  To  Stabilize  Sardines. 

San  Francisco,  July  7,  1932. 

ECENT  trading  in  California  canned  fruits  has 
been  about  as  quiet  during  the  past  week  as  at 
any  time  in  the  past  two  years.  A  lot  of  factors 
have  contributed  to  this,  such  as  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  Independence  Day  holiday,  the  excitement  in 
connection  with  the  Democratic  convention,  and  so  on, 
but  most  important  of  all  has  been  the  fact  that  on  the 
last  day  of  June  the  agreement  of  members  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cling  Peach  Agency  expired.  Buyers  have  been 
holding  off  the  placing  of  orders  for  peaches,  and  other 
fruits,  until  after  this  date  in  the  expectation  that 
there  might  be  some  interesting  price  changes  and  the 
indications  are  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
While  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  just  what  will  happen 
the  few  business  days  that  have  ensued  since  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  agency  agreement  have  witnessed  some 
offerings  of  cling  peaches  at  substantial  reductions 
from  even  the  former  low  prices.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  some  of  the  fruit  offered  is  scarcely  up  to  grade 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  choice  cling  peaches  are  to  be  had 
from  some  interests  for  less  than  the  price  asked  for 
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standards  by  others.  The  California  Cling  Peach 
Agency  has  by  no  means  been  abandoned,  nor  is  there 
any  likelihood  that  it  will  be,  but  some  members  have 
stepped  out  and  are  offering  holdings  at  sharp  reduc¬ 
tions  to  effect  immediate  sales.  Offerings  of  so-called 
choice  peaches  have  been  made  by  some  at  $1.20,  less 
714  per  cent,  and  out  of  this  the  canner  pays  a  broker¬ 
age  fee.  Predictions  are  being  made  in  the  trade  that 
after  a  brief  trial  of  independent  selling,  canners  who 
have  stepped  out  of  the  Agency  will  be  glad  to  be  back 
in  the  fold. 

Grower  groups  are  still  holding  conferences  on  peach 
control  plans  but  no  definite  agreement  has  been 
reached.  The  season  is  proving  a  little  late,  so  that 
there  is  still  time  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  particu¬ 
larly  since  few,  if  any,  Tuscans  are  to  be  packed. 
Early  midsummers  will  be  ready  late  in  July.  Growers 
realize  that  a  tremendous  loss  will  be  their  lot  again 
this  year  and  are  ready  to  make  any  arrangement  that 
promises  to  salvage  anjrthing  from  the  wreck.  Large 
acreages  will  be  torn  out  this  year  and  mlany  orchards 
will  revert  to  the  banks.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
10,000  acres  of  cling  peaches  will  be  uprooted,  includ¬ 
ing  in  part  6,500  acres  of  Tuscans  which  are  through 
as  a  canning  peach  in  this  State.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  hold  this  year’s  pack  to  4,000,000  cases  and 
this  may  be  accomplished,  even  if  there  is  no  definite 
control  plan.  Banks  are  not  inclined  to  make  large 
loans  and  manv  canneries  will  be  unable  to  operate, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  funds. 

Apricots — The  packing  of  apricots  is  at  an  end  in  the 
interior  valleys  and  is  now  gettincr  under  way  in  earn¬ 
est  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
region.  Not  all  canners  are  out  with  opening  prices 
and  those  that  have  made  an  appearance  are  below  the 
spot  prices  that  have  prevailed  of  late.  Special  induce¬ 
ments  are  being  offered  for  shipment  as  packed.  Can¬ 
ners  are  haviner  no  difficulty  in  securing  ample  stocks 
at  about  one-half  the  prices  set  bv  crrowers.  notwith¬ 
standing  the  edict  of  the  latter  that  they  would  dry 
their  fruit  unless  they  secured  their  price. 

Tomatoes — Standard  tomatoes  are  getting  very 
scarce  but  in  spite  of  these  prices  are  scarcely  as  firm 
as  they  were.  Packers  are  making  desperate  efforts 
to  move  stocks  in  order  that  they  may  secure  funds  to 
finance  the  new  pack. 

Salmon — Canned  salmon  is  moving  in  a  routine  way, 
especially  pinks  and  chums,  where  prices  seem 
grounded  at  85c  and  80c,  respectively.  A  fair  business 
is  being  done  on  fancy  grades  of  fish.  Alaska  reds  aro 
more  irregular  in  price  than  for  several  months,  with 
efforts  made  to  get  snot  stocks  out  of  the  way  before 
the  new  pack  makes  its  appearance. 

Tuna — Shipments  of  Japanese  tuna  are  expected 
from  the  Orient  in  July  and  some  interesting  sales  are 
reported  bv  W.  J.  Withers.  Inc.,  112  Market  street, 
general  sales  agents  for  the  International  Marine 
Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  United  States.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  fancy  white  meat  tuna  will  be  offered 
under  the  Blue  Flag  brand,  with  white  meat  flakes 
under  the  Surety  brand. 

Sardines — The  California  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion  has  ordered  ten  of  the  largest  fish  canneries  in 
the  State  to  amend  their  quota  applications  for  sar¬ 
dines  for  the  coming  season  to  not  exceed  75,000  tons. 
The  packing  companies  had  asked  for  a  total  of  185,000 


tons  for  canning  and  for  conversion  into  meal  and 
oil.  The  commission  asked  that  they  get  together, 
scale  down  their  applications,  and  report  by  July  10. 
The  commission’s  decision  was  designed  to  stabilize 
the  sardine  industry.  Southern  California  fish  inter¬ 
ests  have  organized  the  Fishermen’s  Product  Company 
and  have  purchased  a  former  oil  tanker  for  a  floating 
fertilizer  plant.  The  California  law  forbids  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  3214  per  cent  of  each  ton  of  fish 
into  fertilizer  by  canneries,  the  remainder  going  into 
cans  or  human  consumption.  The  converted  oil  tanker 
will  operate  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  it  is  said,  thus 
evading  the  law. 

Back  To  Food — W.  P.  Valsangiacomo,  for  years  with 
the  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco,  but  remembered  by 
many  as  manager  of  a  food  products  concern  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  is  back  in  the  food  industry  again 
as  representative  of  G.  Grannucci  &  Sons,  importers  of 
olive  oil  and  fancy  Italian  and  French  canned  products. 

Retired — Louis  C.  Greene,  Jr.,  has  retired  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Warmington-Duff  Co.,  San  Francisco,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  California  canned  products. 

New  Company — George  F.  Cokely  has  filed  a  state¬ 
ment  to  indicate  that  he  is  engaged  in  business  at  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  under  the  firm  style  of  the  Best  Yet  Can¬ 
ning  Company. 

Opposed  to  Chain  Tax — A  special  tax  on  chain  gro¬ 
cery  stores  in  San  Francisco  has  been  proposed  but 
several  members  of  the  committee  of  Supervisors  to 
which  the  proposal  has  been  referred  have  declared 
themselves  in  opposition  to  it,  claiming  that  it  would 
be  discrimination  against  one  group  of  merchants  in 
favor  of  another  group  in  the  same  business. 

New  Chain  Formed — ^The  Andrew  Williams  Stores, 
Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco  and  a 
chain  of  grocery  stores  will  be  opened  in  October. 
Large  stores  in  low-rent  locations  will  be  operated. 
Andrew  Williams  formerly  operated  a  chain  of  grocery 
stores  in  East-Bay  suburbs  of  San  Francisco  and  in 
Honolulu.  The  new  store  will  feature  only  well  known 
brands  and  there  will  be  no  private  labels.  W.  B.  Bryan 
is  vice-president  of  the  new  concern,  and  T.  L.  Hous¬ 
ton,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Others  on  the  board  of 
directors  are  E.  0.  Getchell  and  N.  Christiansen. 

Operating — The  Santa  Clara  Packing  Company  has 
engaged  in  the  canning  of  fruit  at  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
A  small  pack  of  cherries  has  been  made  and  apricots, 
figs  and  prunes  will  be  handled  in  succession. 

Packing  “Cots” — The  Pacific  Packing  Company  of 
Oakdale,  Calif.,  of  which  L.  C.  Kauffman  is  manager, 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  apricot  pack  which  is  being  held 
down  to  rather  small  compass. 

Will  Pack  Kraut — ^The  California  Products  Company, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  is  planning  to  make  a  pack  of 
sauerkraut  this  year,  having  contracted  for  consider¬ 
able  acreage  of  cabbage. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

ACCOUNTS  WANTED-The  Gilbert  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  covers  the  wholesale  market  in  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin.  Packers  interested  in  representation 
in  this  market  please  correspond. 

The  Gilbert  Co.,  759  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(  Continued  on  page  6  ) 

Total  Stores  at  73,440 

“Adding  the  openings  end  acquisitions  for  1929  and  1930  of 
1,687  and  1,478  chains  respectively  reporting  store  detail,  the 
total  number  of  stores  opened  increased  to  62,405,  acquisitions 
to  11,035  and  gross  total  additions  to  73,440.  As  a  result  of  the 
foregoing,  the  ratio  of  acquisitions  to  gross  total  additions 
(stores  acquired  plus  stores  opened)  rises  to  15  per  cent, 

“Of  the  total  acquisitions  by  reporting  chains  it  is  estimated 
that  only  12  per  cent  were  acquired  from  independents,  thus 
accounting  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  growth  of  chains 
through  1928. 

“Except  for  nine  years,  the  ratio  of  acquisitions  to  gross 
total  additions  has  been  less  than  10  per  cent  in  every  one  of  the 
28  years  beginning  in  1903  for  which  acquisitions  are  reported. 
In  three  of  the  nine  years  excepted,  the  acquisitions  were  still 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  gross  total  additions. 

“Based  on  the  number  of  stores  in  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  acquisitions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  1.9  per 
cent  per  annum  for  the  1,591  chains  reporting  for  1928  and  one 
or  more  consecutive  prior  years  as  compared  with  14.5  per  cent 
for  stores  opened,  the  latter  rate  being  eight  times  the  former. 
If  the  figures  for  chains  reporting  for  1929  and  1930  be  included, 
corresponding  ratios  are  2.3  per  cent  for  acquisitions  and  12.7 
per  cent  for  openings. 

Acquisitions  Rise  Sharply 

“PVom  1925  to  1929,  the  proportions  of  acquisitions  to  gross 
total  stores  added  rose  sharply  from  3.3  per  cent  in  the  former 
year  to  38.4  per  cent  in  the  latter,  only  to  fall  abruptly  to  11.1 
per  cent  of  the  gross  total  additions  reported  in  the  year  1930. 

“Subjecting  the  total  acquisitions  in  the  six  numerically  im¬ 
portant  groups — grocery,  grocery  and  meat,  drug,  dollar-limit 
variety,  men  and  women’s  shoes  and  dry  goods  and  apparel — to 
further  analysis — it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  reported  acqui¬ 
sitions  in  each  of  those  kinds  of  business  are  those  of  one,  two, 
or,  at  most,  a  few  of  the  larger  chain  store  organizations. 

“In  grocery  and  meat,  the  total  acquisitions  of  the  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company  through  1928  aggregated  1,668 
stores,  and  the  combined  acquisitions  of  Kroger,  American  Stores 
and  Grand  Union  totalled  2,491  stores,  or  nearly  one-half  and 
two-thirds,  respectively,  of  the  3,668  acquisitions  reported  for 
this  kind  of  chain. 

National  Tea  Active 

“In  the  straight  grocery  group,  the  National  Tea  Company 
had  taken  over  from  others  through  December  31,  1928,  a  total 
of  767  units,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  total  acquisitions  reported  in 
this  group. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  report,  however,  do  not  fully 
indicate  the  importance  of  acquisitions  in  the  history  of  the 
chain  stores,  the  commission  pointed  out.  A  number  of  the 
chains  reporting  a  continuous  record  of  store  detail  through 
1928  and  for  a  varying  series  of  years  preceding  were  them¬ 
selves  largely  constituted  by  consolidations  and  acquisitions  that 
occurred  before  the  period  for  which  the  particular  chain  report 
dealt. 

There  was  often  a  succession  or  series  of  acquisitions;  that 
is.  companies  are  built  up  in  large  part  through  acquisitions, 
which  companies  are,  in  turn,  acquired  by  another  company,  and 
the  latter,  in  turn,  purchased  by  another.  The  figures  of  the 
commission  do  not  take  into  consideration  any  such  acquisitions, 
it  was  pointed  out  in  the  report. 

“The  total  number  of  closings  per  annum  reported  by  1,591 
chain  store  systems  furnishing  store  detail  to  the  commission 
through  1928  were  11,506,  which  is  20  per  cent  of  the  58,000 
stores  reported  added  by  these  chains  during  the  period  through 
1928  either  through  openings  or  acquisitions,  or  3.2  per  cent 
per  annum.  More  than  half — 5,853 — of  the  total  closings  were 
in  the  two  years,  1927  and  1928. 

Closings  Shew  Gain 

“Being  with  1920,  the  closings  show  a  constant  and  sharply 
increasing  trend  from  204  units  in  that  year  to  3,298  units  in 
1928.  In  1929,  total  closings  rose  to  4,777  and  declined  in  1930 
to  4,230. 

“In  the  five  years,  1926-30,  the  closings  exceeded  1,600  stores 
in  every  year;  they  were  over  2,500  in  four  of  these  years,  and 
over  3,200  in  three  of  them.  In  1929  and  1930,  a  total  of  9,007 
stores  were  closed  by  the  1,687  and  1,478  chains  respectively 


reporting  store  detail  for  those  years.  Included  in  this  total 
are  some  1,600  units  known  to  have  been  disposed  to  other  chains 
and  included  in  the  acquisition  data.” 

In  general,  the  report  concluded,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  closings  for  chains  by  kinds  of  business  tends  to  vary  directly 
with  the  gross  total  store  additions  by  kinds  of  business.  That 
is,  the  greater  number  of  gross  additions  for  a  kind  of  business, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  closings  in  the  same  business. 
Including  1929  and  1930  figures,  therefore,  the  chains  have 
closed  the  equivalent  of  slightly  less  than  28  per  cent  of  the 
gross  total  stores  added  and  have  shown  an  annual  closing  rate 
of  4.2  per  cent  per  annum. 

Remodeled  Grocery  Stores  Show  33  Per  Cent  Increase  In 
Gross  Profits — Increases  in  gross  profits  ranging  from  20  to  33 
per  cent  have  been  reported  among  a  group  of  some  sixty  gro¬ 
cery  stores  in  southern  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina 
which  have  been  remodeled  in  conformation  with  the  model 
stores  established  in  Norfolk  and  Charlestown  by  local  grocery 
organizations  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  latter  body. 

Other  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  remodeled  stores  cited  in 
the  Department’s  statement  have  been:  Greater  visibility  of 
stocks,  increased  convenience  for  clerks  and  customers,  higher 
efficiency  in  filling  orders,  and  greater  services  for  wages  paid. 

More  than  sixty  grocery  store  units  have  been  remodeled  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  a  result  of  model  store  organizations  in 
these  areas,  according  to  the  reports  from  the  district  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  located  in  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Charlestown. 

Gross  Profits  Gain 

Numerous  benefits,  including  increased  business  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  gross  profits  running  as  high  as  20  to  33  per  cent  were 
reported  by  tbe  stores  which  modernized  their  arrangements  and 
displays  in  accordance  with  the  principles  illustrated  in  the 
model  exhibits,  the  Department  of  Commerce’s  survey  continued. 

Outlays  for  improvements  ranging  from  $50  to  $1,500  were 
made  by  the  stores  participating  in  the  remodeling  movement, 
it  was  reported.  The  expenditures  of  a  group  of  20  stores  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  which  reported  on  this  feature 
totalled  approximately  $12,000,  including  modern  furnishings  and 
fixtures,  new  painting  and  lighting  and  other  material  purchases. 

Other  Units  Improved 

In  addition  to  the  60  stores  directly  reporting  some  form  of 
modernization,  the  Department  of  Commerce  stated,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  numerous  other  establishments  in  the  Norfolk  and 
Charlestown  territories  took  advantage  of  the  object  lessons  in 
modern  grocery  merchandising  afforded  by  the  model  store  ex¬ 
hibits,  which  were  visited  by  more  than  10,000  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  900  retail  and  wholesale  merchants  and  others  directly 
interested  in  efficient  food  distribution. 

The  displays  in  the  two  cities  followed  the  principles  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  famous  Louisville 
grocery  survey,  made  by  the  organized  grocer  trades  of  the 
country  with  the  co-operation  of  the  development.  These  proj¬ 
ects  were  financed  entirely  by  local  trade  groups  and  entailed 
no  Government  expenditures,  it  was  pointed  by  the  Department 

Similar  exhibits  along  the  same  co-operative  lines  have  been 
held  in  other  areas  throughout  the  country,  attracting  wide¬ 
spread  popular  interest  and  have  resulted  in  the  modernization 
of  many  hundred  of  grocery  stores,  improved  profits  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  grocery  failures. 

Other  Cities  Experiment 

At  the  present  time,  similar  experimental  units  are  being 
operated  in  Philadelphia  by  trade  organizations  in  that  city 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  local  grocery  associations  and 
the  Government.  A  large  number  of  grocers  in  the  latter  city 
are  making  preparations  to  remodel  their  stores  along  the  lines 
of  the  experimental  units  which  thus  far  have  proved  uniformly 
successful  in  their  operating  policies. 

The  Norfolk  and  Charlestown  expositions  were  sponsored  by 
the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Modern  Stores  Committee,  and  the 
Charlestown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  respectively.  The  work 
was  carried  out  with  the  active  co-operation  of  J.  J.  Skorup,  Jr., 
manager,  and  F.  W.  Darnell,  assistant  manager,  of  the  Norfolk 
District  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  Charles  L.  McLain,  manager  of  the  Charlestown  District 
office. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetable» 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  214 . 

Peeled.  No.  214 . 

Large.  No.  214 - - — . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  8, 

Medium,  No.  214 . . .  2, 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANSf 

16  . . 4214.. 

No.  214  . 98  • 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

REANSf  , 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60 


Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2 


65 


.6714 

3.00 

.96 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40 

No.  10  . 7.60 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . .76 

No.  10  .  4.60 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60 

No.  10  .  8.60 

Soak^,  No.  2 . 60 

KEETSf 

Baby.  No.  2 _  1.40 

Vv  hole.  No.  2 .  1.10 

Whole.  No.  S -  1.10 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.60 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.86 

Diced.  No.  10 -  8.76 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.25 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.60 

CORN* 


3.76 

.85 


.90 


.60 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 6214 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  S............^..... 

Split.  Np.  10 . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  - - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 


.7214,. 

.6714., 


1.00 

8.00 


.80 

4.26 

1.06 

6.00 


1.40 

1.26 


1.00 

.80 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 .  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s. . . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2a .  1.00  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 8714  -90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 86  ,96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  4.76  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 .  4.60  . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.26  ........ 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  *.90 

No.  8 _ _  1,00  t.96 

No.  10.... _ 8.00  t8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.46 

No.  TMn  . 

No.  3  . 

2.46 

No.  10  . 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

No.  2%  . 

2.66 

No.  3  . 

2.35 

No.  10  . . . 

2.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.06 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.10 

3.60 


Standard,  No.  10.. 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . . . ...  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20 

No.  10  .  8.60 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

Standard,  No.  1 . 6214 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 6214 . 

No.  2  . 82%  .82% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16 

No.  10  .  3.26 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.16 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 42% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.75  . 


.70 

.70 

1.10 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

2.85 

2.85 

.55 

.65 

.55 

.90 

.85 

1.26 

1.20 

8.60 

3.40 

1.12% 

’Oo 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10.  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Sta-ndard  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Standard,  No.  10.................................... 


3.60 

2.90 


1.60 

1.80 


1.40 

1.65 


.  1.60 

6.60  4.00 


1.90 

2.25 

2.60 


.60  . 

1.22%  1.06 

3.66  _ 

.76  . 

3.60  . 


.96  . 

1.40  . 

2.40  _ 

-  8.16 

2.76  1.96 

6.60  6.26 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

.80 

.85 

.76 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 
Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . “ . 

1.35 

1.55 

2.56 

2.66 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

.85 

.96 

*.76 

Pics.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

1.26 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

3.75 

P’NRAPPl.E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%....  1.55 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 1.45 

Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Bls'ck.  Synip.  No.  2 . 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.40 

1.60 


1.50 

1.35 

1.16 

1.00 

'\'ik 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  6.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  . 

No.  10s  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.. 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2  cans . . 


.86 

.85 

.90 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.00 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1,00  fl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  2.00  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.46  *1.90 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.86  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  *.85 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 97% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  3.35 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  .9()  *.80 


Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%.. 

SHRIMPS 


SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

V+  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

%  Mustard.  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  *2.95 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


Blue  Fin.  %.. 
Blue  Fin.  Is.. 


1.26 

1.00 

*3.15 

*8.80 

*4.20 

*4.15 

*8.20 

*3.00 

3.00 

*2.95 

e 

7.30 

13.66 

13.00 

6.75 

12.50 

3.40 

6.25 

6.26 

9.40 

4.66 

7.30 

13.66 
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Judge 

Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Unlimited  Capacity  ia  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

I  Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  F.lachinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  taving  grace  in  a  tente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  Yon’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


MUST  BE  WOOD 

Mr.  Simms — Say,  do  you  know  a  fellow  down  your 
way  with  one  leg  named  Wilson? 

Mr.  Dubb  (doubtfully) — Well,  now  I’m  not  sure. 
What’s  the  name  of  the  other  leg? 


EXPERIENCED 

Artist  Fellow — Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
etchings? 

Jewish  Artist — Not  since  Abie  had  eczema. 


NATURAL 

Teacher — Can  you  imagine  the  arm  of  the  ocean 
around  a  neck  of  land? 

Smart  Pupil — Why  not?  I’ve  hugged  the  shore 
myself. 


THE  REASON 

Newedd — I  wonder  why  it  is  we  can’t  save  anything. 
Mrs.  Newedd — It’s  the  neighbors,  dear;  they  are 
always  doing  something  we  can’t  afford. 


CONSOLATION 

Uncle  Mark — You  young  lads  of  today  want  too 
much.  Do  you  know  what  I  was  getting  when  I  mar¬ 
ried  your  aunt? 

Maurice  (his  nephew) — No;  and  I’ll  bet  she  didn’t, 
either. 


MEETS  HIS  SENTIMENTS 

Teacher — Tommy,  you’ve  not  done  a  bit  of  work  this 
morning,  and  I’ve  told  you  again  and  again  that  the 
devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

Tommy — Y  e.s’m. 

Teacher — Now  take  out  your  copybook  and  write 
that  out  20  times. 


MATTER  OF  COURTESY 

“You  .seem  to  have  had  a  .serious  accident?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  bandaged  person,  “I  tried  to  climb 
a  tree  in  my  motor  car.” 

“What  did  you  do  that  for?” 

“Just  to  oblige  a  lady  who  was  driving  another  car. 
She  wanted  to  use  the  road.” 


HOW  IT  BEGAN 

“I  wonder  how  Thank.sgiving  originated?” 

“It  was  probably  instituted  by  parents  whose  sons 
had  survived  the  football  .season.” 


NEVER  MISS 

“I  like  to  watch  a  fat  man  sneeze.  They  always 
sneeze  all  over.” 

“Yes,  I  have  stood  in  front  of  them  too.” 


A  STICKER 

Boy — I  want  to  buy  some  paper. 

Dealer — What  kind? 

Boy — Fly  paper!  I  want  to  make  a  kite. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exacting  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuing  in  full  extent  our  program  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


